


Unemployment hits 
post-war peak: march 
on Capitol proposed 


By Robert E. Light 


S PRESIDENT EISENHOWER pack- 

ed his bags for a good-will visit to 
the international playland at Acapulco, 
Mexico, he paused to proclaim that this 
is not the time for the government to 
renew the emergency program for the 
unemployed “when we are on a curve of 
rising prosperity.” 

And from San Juan, capital of Puerto 
Rico, where the AFL-CIO executive 
council was meeting, labor answered with 
demands for higher wages and a shorter 
work week to meet the unemployment 
problem. AFL-CIO president George 
Meany said the only alternative was to 
“shoot 10% of the population.” 

The council also called for: (1) a $2.5 
billion to $3 billion program of Federal 
spending for public service; (2) the clos- 
ing of tax loopholes by higher taxes on 
dividends, elimination of certain deple- 
tion allowances for business, higher cap- 
ital gains taxes and extending the with- 
holding principle to dividends and in- 
terest. United Auto Workers president 
Walter P. Reuther proposed a march on 
Washington by the unemployed. 


NO JOKE: Eisenhower got a laugh at 
his press conference when he said he did 
not know “whether they are going to 
march from there [the sunny beaches 
of San Juan] over to this foggy Wash- 
ington or not.” 

But the unemployment problem was 
hardly a joke. There were 4,724,000 job- 
less in January, not including those 
working part-time and approximately 
1,000,0000 people entering the labor mar- 
ke* for the first time. This was the high- 
est January figure since before World 
War II. The Agriculture Dept. reported 
that on Dec. 31 there were more than 
5,000,000 people on relief receiving dona- 
tions of food from government surpluses, 
the largest number since 1942. 

To some the large unemployed rolls 
reflected the “natural” lag of jobs dur- 
ing a recovery period. They pointed to 
increased production to prove the reces- 
sion was over and jobs would eventually 
appear. 


DISPLACED WORKERS: But the ex- 
planation seemed more deeply rooted in 
the rapidly increasing automation and 
mechanization of itdustry. Steel mills 
today are producing more than before 
the recession, but «employ 100,000 less 
workers. In December, 1958, General Mo- 
tors and Ford built 60,000 more cars 
than in December, 1957, with 33,400 less 
workers. 

Among Reuther’s auto workers the sit- 
uation is critical. With the auto manu- 
facturers producing at their highest rate 
in a year, there are 200,000 jobless in 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“Don’t look now, but I think we’re being 
followed.” 


WE DOUBT THIS IS WHAT THE DOCTOR RECOMMENDED AS 
But it was on Secretary of State Dulles’ hospital table when the President came t 
much-pluaged What We Must Know About Communism, and Dulles urge 
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A BEDSIDE COMPANION 
o visit. It’s Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’s 
d Ike to take it with him. This is the scene in the 


limousine as the President drove off. For an antidote, see p. 8. 





STATE DEPT. TAKES ON MANSFIELD 





The ‘Battle of Berlin’ kindles 
a brush-fire war in Congress 


AST-WEST DIFFERENCES over the 

future of Germany—and especially 
of Berlin after May 27—seemed to sharp- 
en as Moscow critically appraised the 
Feb. 16 U.S. note to the Soviet govern- 
ment, and Republicans in Washington 
launched a bitter attack on disengage- 
ment proposals made by Sen. Mike Mans- 
field ‘D-Mont.) in the Senate Feb. 12. 


The U.S. note was in reply to a Jan. 
10 Soviet message to the Western powers. 
The Soviet Union said then that the 


“quadripartite agreements on Berlin, as 
on Germany as a whole” were outdated 
because they were of “a provisional na- 
ture, valid only for the period of occu- 
pation.” It proposed that West Berlin 
be declared a demilitarized free city but 
added that it was not “excluding any 
supplements or amendments.” 


DRAFT OF A TREATY: Moscow noted 

that the two German governments were 

now sovereign and that both East and 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Un-Americans charge legal subversion’ 


By Louis E. Burnham 


ACED WITH public displeasure with 

its antics and legal challenges to its 
authority, the stock answer of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee has 
always been: headlines and more head- 
lines. The Committee grabbed a few on 
Feb. 15 when it issued a “report” naming 
39 lawyers as “Communists” and ac- 
cusing them of a variety of unpatriotic 
acts including, according to the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, “legal subversion.” 

Many leading newspapers (N.Y. Post, 
Washington Post) refused even to take 
note of the Committee’s latest venture 
in intimidation, its charges were so pat- 
ently far-fetched. 


It was clear, though, that the Com- 
mittee had not lost its sense of timing. 
The report came nine days before its 
next public hearing, scheduled for Feb. 
24 in Los Angeles. Significantly, 23 of 
the 39 attorneys singled out are Califor- 
nians. Among them were several slated 
to appear before the Committee as coun- 
sel for some of the 41 witnesses sub- 
penaed for Los Angeles. 


“AMONG THE FINEST”: Leonard B. 
Boudin, general counsel of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, scored the 


Committee’s “technique of official defa- 


mation in place of legislative investiga- 
tion.” He charged that the Committee’s 
aim was to discourage the protection of 


minority rights and to undermine the in- 
dependence of the Bar. Boudin haracter- 
ized the lawyers fingered by the Commit- 
tee as “among the finest members of the 
legal profession.” 

Osmond K. Fraenkel, exec. vice pres. 
of the National Lawyers Guild, termed 
the Committee action “beyond its power 
and therefore reprehensible.” The Com- 
mittee, he said, is not a grand jury, not 
a prosecuting attorney and not a bar 
association. He pointed out that the 
Committee’s smear “comes at a time 
when its continuing existence is under 
consideration by Congress through the 
resolution of James Roosevelt, and the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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By bread alone 


SOUTHERN PINES, N.C. 
“Wheat grown in Midwest has 
recently been shown by reports 
of scientists to contain excessive 
amounts of strontium. However, 
as milling processes lessen the 
percentage, there is no immedi- 

ate danger to consumers.” 
—Radio news broadcast 


Hush, little schoolboy, don’t you 
cry, 
You'll have a sandwich bye and 
bye. 
Grown on our fertile Midwest 
plains, 
Nourished by radioactive rains, 
Providing non-smokers with can- 
cer pains— 
Enriched by new chemicals, 
tummy-tum-tum— 
Ask Uncle for bread and you 
get strontium! 
Willson Whitman 





Germenv’s ‘ews 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The periodic resurgence of 
anti - Semitism in Germany 
since the end of the war brings 
new attention to what thinking 
Jews have been bitterly cogni- 
vant of: namely, the deeply in- 
grained nature of German ha- 
tred for Judaism. 

I honestly feel that whatever 
the German government and 
courts do to attempt to amelio- 
rate the plight of the Jews will 
ironically militate against the 
Jows. Tolerance by edict is a 
chimera. 

The Jews had best abandon 
that country. Not as an act of 
malice and revenge. There has 
been enough of that. But as an 
act of self-respect, a searching 
after greater freedom and 
equality. 

Above all, it seems to me to be 
an abomination for any Jew to 
remain in a country that has 
exterminated six million of his 
k'th and kin and for him to con- 
tinue to devote his labors and 
talents to such a hostile master. 

Saul Rosenthal 


Lamont protests 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Following is a copy of a letter 
I have sent Postmaster General 
Summerfield: 


Arthur E. Summerfield 
Postmaster General 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

During the past few weeks I 
have received a number of com- 
munications from the U.S. Post 
Office stating that certain litera- 
ature containing “foreign poli- 
tical propaganda” has been ad- 
dressed to me and is being held 
under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. The communications 
further state that if I assert I 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


“It is an uneven book; its 
beginning is confused, the 
symbolism at times obscure, 
the end mystifying. The mar- 
velous poems with which it 
ends convey too little in Eng- 
lish. But all in, all it is one 
of the greatest works of our 
time.” (From the Sunday 
Times, London) 

—Ad by Pantheon in 

The New York Times 2/19 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 


ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 








Lt. E., Manhattan, N.Y.C. 





have ordered, subscribed to or 
desire this mail, it will be sent 
to me, 


I wish: .o protest strongly 
against this procedure, both on 
my own account and on behalf 
of the Eme. gency Civil Liberties 
Committee of which I am Vice- 
Chairman. The foreign publica- 
tions in question present a great 

eal of valuable material; and 
it is essential to my work as an 
author and teacher that I be able 
to read _ these publications, 
whether their contents are to be 
considered factual or propa- 
ganda. It is annoying in the ex- 
treme that I should have to go 
through all this red tape in or- 
der to obtain a foreign journal. 


Amendment. 

I urge, Sir, that the United 
States Post Office Department, 
which has considerable discre- 
tion under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, stop these ab- 
horrent practices and conform 
to the basic principles of civil 
liberties upon which this coun- 
try was founded. 

Corliss Lamont 


*... Nor gloom of night... 
ERWIN, TENN. 

I have a sweet little girl friend 
of five up here on top of old 
Smoky who loves fairy tales and 
fables. So, seeing some old class- 
ics advertised in Canada at 25c, 
I ordered a few. Look what I 
got from the Buffalo, N.Y. Post 
Office. (presumably a port of 
entry for materials from Can- 
ada): 

A form letter advising me that 
“the Postal Service has received 
foreign mail addressed to you 
consisting of certain publications 
which contain foreign propa- 
ganda as defined by the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act (22 U.S. 
Code 611-621). 

“Such matter ordinarily would 
be treated as nonmailable. How- 
ever, such matter lawfully may 
be passed through the mails and 
delivered to the addressee when 
it has been ordered, subscribed 
to or is desired, and is not for 
dissemination ... 

“If the enclosed card is not 
received within 15 days, the pub- 
lications listed thereon will be 
disposed of as nonmailable under 





e Blue Mitten 


1e Ant & the Grasshopper 





The following publications, addressed to you, are being held in this post office: 


Th 
The Wolf & The Little Kids = A, 
pt 
TI 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


If you de 
cate your int 
post office, 


is not receiv 


Tolstoi from the date; 
listed will b 
the law. 








This is the kind of literature the Post Office considers “harmful 
propaganda” for Americans. 


Furtherfore, your interference 
with the flow of information 
from foreign lauds constitutes 
out-and-out censorship, and is a 
direct blow at that free cultural 
interchange which is so impor- 
tant for international under- 
standing and the establishment 
of world peace. Your policy ap- 
proaches complete absurdity 
when you try to bar mail from 
our good neighbor, Canada. 

Since communications from 
the Post Office similar to mine 
are being sent to Americans 
throughout the United States, 
your Department’s present drive 
now takes on the aspect of wide- 
spread interference with rights 
guaranteed under the _ First 
Amendment. I refer especially to 
the freedom of expresion and 
the freedom to read. 

Some recipients 01 these Post 
Office letters are afraid to sign 
the card asking that the foreign 
mail be delivered, lest they then 
be put on a government “sub- 
versive” list and their names 
handed over to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Such in- 
timidation of American citizens 
is clearly a violation of the First 





NNA LOUISE STRONG, 64-year-old writer who has devoted her 
life to the cause of better relations with the Soviet Union and 


was deported from that cotintry last week as a “well-known intelli- 
gence agent,” walked from the transatlantic plane early Thursday 
morning into a fair facsimile of a cage of hyenas. She was never told 
what the charges against her were but she knew that in her efforts 
to get to Communist China she had annoyed certain Moscow offi- 
cials—and that “official stupidity is not a monopoly of any country.” 
In spite of the fact that Miss Strong is virtually without funds 
and could make a small fortune by playing Judas to everything her 
life has stood for, all hopes that she will play this role are doomed 
to disappointment. Many think that she has cause for bitterness 
against the Soviet Union—but she is not bitter. She is seeking to 
understand what is happening and what makes it happen, and to 
promote understanding in others, as earnestly as in the past. Her 
story has vital implications which every progressive must weigh 

and think about. 9 
—Cedric Belfrage in the GUARDIAN, Feb. 28, 1949 
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the law.” 
Lucky I didn’t order The Lit- 
tle Red Hen! 
Ernest Seeman 


Topic for a sermen 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The best Brotherhood Month 
story I have yet seen is that 
column of Lawrence Emery’s in 
the Spectator (Feb. 16) telling 
of the victory of the Tuscarora 
Indians over Robert Moses and 
the New York Power Authority. 
I wish every preacher in the 
land would use it as a sermon il- 
lustration. I am weary of read- 
-ing about how the Soviets don’t 
keep their promises when we so 
self-righteously forget our trea- 
ties with our Indian citizens. 

(Rev.) Stephen Fritchman 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Your Spectator column, Land 
of the Tuscaroras (Feb. 16), hit 
close to me. It happens that this 
small group made a slide lec- 
ture presenting the story of De- 
ganawida and Hiawatha and we 
began to get into contact with 
Indians and found that they 
were in trouble all over the place. 
One of our members, Craig Car- 
penter, who is of Mohawk In- 
dian ancestry, has been spread- 
ing information about the vari- 
cus encroachments on Indians; 
Navajo, Hopi, Utes and now 
Hoopa up in Northern California. 

A retired Army General got 
interested and flew to New York 
and dipped into that Tuscarora 
battle. Recently Craig and he 
went to the Ute country and un- 
covered the same unsavory stuff. 

The colored people are getting 
some recognition at long last, 
but if the Indians ever get any 
justice more must be done. 

I could fill one whole issue 
of the GUARDIAN with stories 
of “aggression” against the In- 
dians. Lawrence Emery’s piece 
is a good start but there is more 
to the story. 

Walter Millsap 


In focus 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
The GUARDIAN continues its 
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Uniquely ours 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY weekend provided a brief breath- 

ing spell in many of the worrisome cases to which this space 

has been largely devoted in recent months, giving us this opportun- 

ity for a much-needed aside on the state of GUARDIAN readership. 

For the jobs to be done which are uniquely our jobs to do— 

as well as for the GUARDIAN’s own health and welfare—our read- 

ership must become much larger and stronger than it is. The jobs 

which are uniquely ours fall largely into two categories: (1) support 

of vital defenses ana causes which have few if any other sources 

of help; (2) challenging as best we can in the communities of our 

country the monopoly in the field of communications which with- 

holds from the public the full information necessary to arrive at 
healthy decisions in human affairs. 

You may feel —and correctly, too—that Point Two above covers 
all outdoors. However, as a reader points out in connection with 
the Rosenberg-Sobell Case, we now have allies in such fights as 
for peace, civil rights and other overriding issues. But on issues 
like the Sobe!i Case, the Powell-Schuman, Smith Act and Taft- 
Hartley defenses, harassment of the foreign-born and other polit- 
ical persecutions, only a relatively small though solid core of Amer- 
icans will roll up their sleeves and fight. The GUARDIAN readers 
are at the very center of this fighting core—in fact on many issues, 
GUARDIAN readers have made up almost the whole response to 
calls for help. 


HIS FIGHTING CORE must do its own recruiting, and we sin- 
cerely fecl—and we feel you do, too—that regular readership of 
the GUARDIAN is one of the few ways of keeping on the job a 























a» 
fighting core constantly armed with the facts. It is a sure dividend, 
naturally, that as we build for these special tasks, we widen and 
strengthen the challenge to the communications monopoly. 
At the start of last year, we asked your help in adding 10,000 
new readers to the GUARDIAN. We didn’t hit the 10.000, but 
through December you added nealy 6,000. 


The rate of new readers was higher in every month of ’58 than 
in ’57. It was highest when we pushed the hardest, rising from 
below 300 in January to 900 in March, falling below 400 in May but 
rising back to 600 at the end of June. Then down for the summer 
but back up to 500 for October (a modest though welcome present 
for our Tenth Birthday). 

We will push later this year again on ways and means of in- 
creasing readership. We are still convinced, though no paper has 
ever proved it, that circulation can be doubled in one fell swoop 
by every reader settfrig out to get just one other reader. The per- 
son at the far end of a rural route may find no taker, but the one 
who tries ina union hall or professional group may interest three 
or four by asking just one. In our opinion, “every reader get a 
reader” has never worked because it’s never had a 100% try. We 
urge you—as Reader No. One—to make a real 1959 try, starting 
this week. 


HIS YEAR has already started off better than last, with nearly 

400 new readers in both January and February. This is without 
a push. These figures can be raised by activity of GUARDIAN Clubs, 
many of which came into being during last year’s subscription cam- 
paign, new activity on upwards of a dozen college campuses where 
we now have boosters, new efforts in unions. Mainly, thus far, new 
readership has come from individual readers taking advantage of 
that free $1 sub offered with each renewal and in monthly-remind- 








ers to each of our Buck of the Month sustainers. 


OUR CANDIDATE for the Fighting Core can try the GUARD- 

IAN for 13 weeks for only $1. If your recruiting power adds 
up to three $1 readers, you become entitled to one of the good free 
books offered in the Coupon on p. 9. But don’t hold up one can- 
didate while you look around for two more. Just call our attention 
to No. 3 when you send the name, and tell us which book you want. 

Goal No. 1 should be to top the 900 recruited in March, 1958. 
Can we count on you for one new friend this month? 


—THE GUARDIAN 





high standard of reporting world 
and national news in a manner 
both unique and interesting. 

A recent experience in talking 
to two ordinary Mexican citi- 
zens (visitors chosen by chance) 


indicates that the GUARDIAN 
picture is probably more nearly 
that of the people in other coun- 
tries than is the picture present- 
ed by ‘the big papers. 

0.C. 
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THE PRICE OF ‘PROGRESS’ 





Air pollution is now a major 
imenace to the nation’s health 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special te the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
HROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
there is today an awakening to the 
increasing damage to health and prop- 
erty being caused by the pollution that 
@ multiplying industry and citizenry are 
pouring in a continuous stream into the 
atmosphere. Formerly, we worried most- 
ly about visible smoke. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made in abating this nui- 


laws that would be unwise, and perhaps 
unfair to some of the industries pollut- 
ing the breezes. 

But the experts assembled from all 
parts of the U.S. in Washington last No- 
‘vember at the first Natl. Conference on 
Air Pollution, called by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, were virtually unani- 
mous that little could be done to save us 
from this menace unless the public was 
much better informed regarding its dan- 
gers and methods of abatement. 





sance. While the long-range dangers of air 
pollution still are only a matter of in- 
formed guesswork, the short range dan- 
gers have been well documented in at 
least four instances which occurred in 
the Meuse Valiey of Belgium, in Donora, 
Pa., and in London in 1952 and 1956. 


FOUR FATAL EXAMPLES: The Meuse 
Valley is a highly industrial region with 
many smokestacks. A heavy fog in De- 
cember, 1930, hung closely to the valley 
and pressed the air containing indus- 
trial pollution close to the ground. The 
result: probably at least 60 deaths and 
many illnesses. 

Donora, Pa., also is in a highly indus- 
tvialized region. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1948, there was also what the ex- 
perts call an “inversion” situation in the 
atmosphere: Heavy air pressed upon a 
fog-saturated lower layer of air. Eighteen 
deaths occurred in cases known to be 
caused by air pollution. A study by the 
U.S. Public Health Service showed that 
almost half of the people of Donora were 
made ill by the air condition. 

Overwhelming evidence of the disaster 
which can arise from air pollution was 
given by the London episode of Dec. 5-9, 
1952. In that case the deaths of about 
4,000 persons were attributed to the 
acid-laden smog that settled on the city. 

In 1956 a lesser calamity occurred. A 
heavy London smog killed possibly 1,000 
citizens, although thousands were made 
il] and hundreds of thousands uncom- 
fortable. 


DETECTIVE STORY: The scientific re- 


We did not realize that along with the 
smoke came invisible gases that were 
much more deadly than the unburned 
particles of coal and oil. Some of the 
niost deadly cannot be sensed by smell. 
Under the worst conditions they may 
cause death and serious illnesses. Under 
the best conditions, they probably act as 
slow and insidious poisons affecting to 
some degree the health of millions of 





‘Fhose 
ailments, such as heart 


persons. suffering from chronic¢ 
conditions and 
respiratory diseases, probably are the 
most severe sufferers. 

Some authorities are now convinced 
that air pollution, acting over long per- 
iods of time, cause more lung cancers 
than smoking tobacco and may be the 


principal cause of this ailment. 

NEED FOR EDUCATION: In some in- 
stances knowledge of the damage which 
air pollution causes has been withheld 
from the public for fear citizens would 
act hysterically and demand restrictive 





| Bombs fine, germs cheaper 


HE COMPLACENCY of Britons still blind to the H-bomb peril was rocked re- 

cently by an article in the Liberal News Chroncile and by two speakers in Mon- 
treal. Dr. Brock Chisholm, former chief of the World Health Organization, and 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt, the inventor of radar, said that the most effective germ- 
war agent, botulinus toxin, was now so perfected that 8! ounces of it could kill 
everyone in the world. 

The News Chronicle’s Hugh McLeavy reported that the stuff was being made 100 
miles from London at Porton Microbiological Research Center and Chemical De- 
fense Experimental Station on Salisbury plain. Scientists there, he said, were also 
working on some 40 other plague germs including typhus, cholera and polio. 

When Labor’s Emrys Hughes raised the question in Commons, Minister of Sup- 
ply Aubrey Jones did not deny that botulinus toxin was being made at Porton but 
called Chisholm’s and Watson-Watt’s remarks “grossly and ludricously exag- 
gerated.” Telephoned for comment by both the News Chronicle and Hughes, Watson- 
Watt denied that anything he or Chisholm said was exaggerated and “I do not re- 
tract one word.” 


WORSE THAN BOMB: The botulinus, he told Hughes, was “much worse than the 
dirty H-bomb, for small countries with limited resources can: easily make enough 
of it to blackmail the rest of the world. Instead of the power of the Big Boy’s Deter- 
rent, we are now faced with the power of the Poor Man’s Poison. 

“It is easy to spread in drinking water and food. Any country which used it 
could strike down whole cities and countries within six hours. There is no defense 
that I or anyone else knows of.” Chisholm stressed the special effectiveness of botu- 
linus in that “it will kill anyone who breathes it or touches it within six hours. It 
oxidizes within 12 hours, leaving the area clean for occupation.” 


ANYONE 
PEACE? 


ONE PollND OF » 
“BOTULINUM TOXIN 
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1S. ENOUGH “To UNFEoPLE y 
“THE WORLD 


AND DESTROY ALL 
ANIMAL LIFE, 


Yardley, Baltimore Sun 


A LOS ANGELES SMOG VICTIM GETS SOME RELIEF 





A noble citizen brought country air to the poisoned city 


search story which only recently has 
pieced together the parts of the jig-saw 
puzzle of this modern peril is too long 
to recite here—but it is as exciting an 
example of scientific detective work as 
has ever been performed. We do not yet 
have all the answers, but the following 
characteristics of smog can be listed with 
reasonable assurance: 

@ Smog results from reactions taking 
place in the atmosphere between residue 
materials, sometimes harmless in them- 
selves, catalysts, and atmospheric oxy- 
gen. These form new compounds not 
criginally present in the air. 

@ These reactions take place between 
gaseous compounds at extraodinarily 
low concentrations. Less than one part 
original pollutant and/or catalyst to one 
million ‘even one billion) parts of air 
can cause damaging symptoms. 

@ Energy in the form of sunlight is 
usually necessary for these reactions to 
proceed, and, on removal of sunlight 
the reaction may be partly reversible. 

The waste substances which bring 
about these reactions are frequently hy- 
drocarbons; the principal catalyst is 
nitrogen dioxide: and the poisonous re- 
action products are often oxidized hydro- 
carbons and ozone. The oxidants are 


capable at extremely low concentrations 
of irritating eyes, the membranes of the 
nose, throat, stomach and_ intestines, 
and damaging or destroying some types 
of growing plants. 


STUDIES KEPT SECRET: Interesting- 
ly, a number of industries have made 
studies of the gases emanating from 
their plants. In quite a number of in- 
stances these studies have not been made 
public. Public health authorities are an- 
xious to see them, but have not been able 
to obtain access to some. 

At.present, principal blame for air pol- 
lution in the great cities is being directed 
toward the automobile. There appears 
to be no doubt that in some places the 
principal uncontrolled cause of the dif- 
ficulty is the automobile. But it is also 
certain that in some cities the use of coal 
and oil in domestic furnaces and fac- 
tories does more damage, and in other 
places chemical plants, burning wastes, 
blast furnaces, and other causes contrib- 
ute heavily. 

Those who wish more information on 
this most modern of modern health prob- 
lems should consult the “highlight re- 
port” of the Washington conference on 
Air Pollution just published by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 





GOES BACK TO 1886 COURT RULING 





Senate asked to revise eld kidnap law 
as part of move to spur Sobell release 


REQUEST was made to the US. 

Senate on Feb. 13 to recommend 
new legislation reversing an old Supreme 
Court ruling in 1886 which has been in- 
terpreted to mean that a person could 
be put on trial in tie United States even 
though he was kidnaped from another 
country. 

A memorandum on the subject was 
submitted to the Senate Subcommittee 
on American Republics Affairs, which is 
investigating U.S. relations with Latin 
American nations. The memorandum 
was filed by Daniel ©. Marshall, Los An- 
geles attorney, in behalf of the National 
Committee to Secure Justice for Morton 
Sobell. Marshall requested that a rep- 
resentative be allowed to appear before 
the subcommittee in support of the rec- 
ommendations. 

The memorandum stems from a situa- 
tion which has existed through the years 
and which arose recently in the case of 
Morton Sobell, who is seeking to prove 
his innocence of conspiracy to commit 
espionage charges. Sobell, now in Atlanta 
penitentiary serving the 9th year of a 
30-year sentence, took court action ask- 
ing a new trial, citing as one of his 
grounds proof that he was kidnaped from 
Mexico by the FBI. 


OUTDATED DOCTRINE: Marshall told 


the Senate Subcommittee that “the gov- 
ernment of the U.S. never squarely an- 
swered this contention on the merits, 
choosing to rest on the oft-criticized doc- 
trine of Ker v. Illinois.” 


Exhibits were submitted citing the 
antagonism which the Sobell case has 
created in Mexico, where charges were 
made in leading periodicals, including 
the newspaper Excelsior, that Mexican 
integrity and sovereignty were violated 
by the kidnaping of Morton Sobell and 
his family. Such incidents, the memor- 
andum stated, “go straight to the heart 
of our relations with our Latin American 
neighbors.” 


“Those who have been actively engag- 
ed in securing justice for Morton Sobell 
present his case as a striking example 
of the invasion of the territorial sover- 
eignty of Mexico and a golden opportun- 
ity to destroy the ill-feeling toward our 
country exihibited in Latin America.” 


Citing the criticism of the Ker doctrine 
made by many legal authorities, the 
memorandum said that the policy “re- 
flects a political legacy and diplomatic 
approach of the U.S. government which 
is most harmful, which has become out- 
dated, which has been previously re- 
nounced and should be abandoned.” 
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‘THE DANGER IS A DANGER FOR ALL’ 





The drive toward political conformity for labor 


The following article, by the head of the Int. Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (indepen- 
dent), appeared in the Jan. 2 issue of the ILWU Dis- 
patcher. We reprint it here as being, in our view, 
a sound view of labor’s relationship to the political 
parties. 

By Harry Bridges 
ABOR UNIONS, like other groups and institutions, 
grow and change in time. Economic and political 
forces set the framework within which unions operate 
in order to advance the interests of the rank and file. 

Sometimes it’s pretty difficult to be objective about 
what is really taking place in the labor movement, be- 
cause our judgment and our point of view is so influ- 
enced by where we stand in the scheme of things. It 
can well be that many labor leaders and politicians 
today are pleased at the picture presented by organ- 
ized labor. On the other hand, we in the ILWU have 
been discouraged at the trend and direction being 
taken by the AFL-CIO. The labor movement is less 
and less a militant organization fighting for the rank 
and file above all else. 

This is well-illustrated by recent developments in 
regard to the political line-up of organized labor. It 
is no exaggeration to point out the great similarities, 
in terms of political overtones, between the CIO in 
1947-48 and the AFL-CIO in 1959-60. The next two 
years shape up as a mirror of °47-’48. The mirror is in 
the form of the drive to impose a political conformity 
on the affiliated unions—even more stringent than the 
operation Phil Murray [late head of the CIO] and Wal- 
ter Reuther carried through for Harry Truman ten 
years ago. 

As the members of the ILWU recall, the top political 
decisions back then were to be laid down in Wash- 
ington and carried out in the states without question. 
When we protested and insisted upon our autonomous 
right to let the membership decide, the roof caved in 
upon us. We survived as a union and went on to new 
gains. But it’s an old axiom that any division in the 
ranks of labor weakens all labor. 

When a labor movement is made over into an ad- 
junct of a political party, the unions inevitably lose 
independence and autonomy; in addition, they become 
sapped of the kind of democratic militance and spirit 
which is the only guarantee of performance in the in- 
terest, of the rank and file. 


E IN THE ILWU, of course, are not opposed to 
political action or to a lively participation in po- 
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BRIDGES (l.) WITH FRANK COUSINS IN LONDON 


The West Coast leader, now on a world tour of sea- 
port cities, is shown here with the head of Britain’s 
Transport and General Workers Union. 


litical campaigns as such. The record of the union in 
the recent elections proves this. And it is no secret 
that the majority of the ILWU members worked and 
voted for Democratic party candidates. That is the 
members’ right to do or not to do as they wish. But we 
insist that no union should be bound to a party or a 
candidate; nor should any union or federation of un- 
ions attempt to commit members or funds or other re- 
sources to any political organization or outside non- 
labor organization. A labor party, owned, controlled 
and directed by its member unions, is something en- 
tirely different. 


Ten years ago, under the smokescreen of “commu- 
nism,” the CIO unions were told to toe the line or else. 
Today, using the McClellan Committee operations and 
the rules of the [AFL-CIO] Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee, a simijar conformity is being imposed. 

The big issue in the merger of the AFL-CIO state 
federations, apart from the scramble for jobs and pie, 
has been tieing in all the unions in one state into a 


more easily maneuvered political setup. We wouldn’t 
be surprised to see the AFL-CIO position on domestic 
and fcreign policies laid down as the absolute bench- 
mark for union respectability. And it won’t be enough 
to be neutral on these issues or to take no position 
whatsoever. The demand will be for endorsement and 
active support. 


NCE UNIONS GET enmeshed in this kind of politi- 
O cal lashup, politicians get to running the union and 
the struggle for better conditions and higher wages, or 
against the machines for shorter hours, gets side- 
tfacked. This is inevitable, New considerations come 
inte play. With the Democrats already tasting a major 
1960 victory, including occupancy of the White House, 
they’re not out to make any mistakes or take any risks. 
Every legislative proposal, no matter how worthwhile, 
will be carefully weighed and examined in terms of its 
effect upon the vote in 1960. Union bargaining, too, 
will be influenced in order nof to rock the boat or lose 
votes. 

What is the payoff in ali this? For one thing, pres- 
tige and respectability for a handful of top labor lead- 
ers. After all, what they want above all else is to be 
considered part of the show, even if on the level of 
the most junior of all junior partners. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO’s program for a “full em- 
ployment economy” has taken a strange twist. With 
military spending as the mainstay of the economy, 
union spokesmen have argued for more military ex- 
perditures in order to make more jobs. It could weil 
be argued that if the only way to create jobs is by 
building more destructive missiles and bombs, and 
thereby making the war danger more imminent, the 
working people would be better off without this kind 
of employment. 

It has never been more important than right now 
for unions to have and to exercise their economic and 
their political autonomy. The next couple of years 
will certainly see the drive to corral labor becoming 
intensified. This is why each new move against the 
Teamsters, the current scapegoats, is a sign of what 
is in store for the rest of the labor movement if they 
don't toe the line. The courts, the Congress and every 
other weapon will be used to impose conformity from 
the top 

The danger is a danger for all. The whole structure 
of our democratic society becomes weakened when the 
labor movement becomes a docile and accommodating 
organization. 








Unemployment 


(Continued fram Page 1) 
Detroit. More than 75,000 have already 
used up their unemployment benefits. Un- 


for: 


ion membership is more than 350,000 
less than 1953. 
Some of the jobless took matters in employment. 


their own hands. They organized the 
UAW Production and Skilled Workers 
Unemployed Committee and drew up de- 
mands. More than 800 demonstrated be- 
fore the Detroit Common Council while 
a delegation presented a program for 
help from the city. When the Detroit 
Free Press published a cartoon ridiculing 
their demands, they picketed the paper. 
They won the support of August Scholle, 


the work. 


tions. 
‘LET'S 


president of the state labor federation, Two days later he told an AFL-CIO 
and other state leaders. legislative conference in Lansing, Mich., 
ACTION FORCED: They visited Sen, Sat he was ready to lead a “massive 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) and got him march of ee ee an. eee 

ton” if other unions would Dele- 


to agree to introduce a bill for a 30-hour 
week if the UAW executive board would 








The militancy of the unemployed forc- 
ed the UAW board to give them a hear- 
ing. On Feb. 4 a delegation presented a 
program. They wanted the union to fight 


@ A 30-hour week at 40 hours pay. 
@® An extension of unemployment com- 
pensation to cover the full period of un- 


@® A ban on overtime in order to share 


They asked the board for full union 
backing in the form of mass demonstra- 
GO’: At first Reuther 
the committee and was bitter at McNa- 
mara. Later he announced he would take 
charge of the fight. 


gates shouted: “Let’s go, let 


heckled 


£0 





A ON nese 


endorse it. When Reuther’s board re- The UAW board offered an action pro- 
mained silent, McNamara changed his 8ram to its locals. It called for: 
bill to an amendment to the Fair Labor ® The AFL-CIO to “convene a na- Beranct : D 
Standards Act to reduce the work week tional Full Employment Conference in mime mintieers cetree srvaseieeeemenenes ani 
to 35 hours with time and a half for Washington at the earliest possible date.” "eae a postr neagery gariopeg peheinig ema py hoe 
overtime. @ The AFL-CIO to urge President Ei- se auto union chiey at a recent Congressional hearing 
F senhower to call a “broad, representative lic works and establishing fair employ- tions to unemployment are rarely dis- 
- ni i peeenertien national full employment conferenc ment practices; (3) negotiations to end cussed by the AFL-CIO. But it was going 
JOIN. as eS pete ] be place rong seceete of aeans rma “08 Sverre v ork; (4) union information to ha e to fight on two fronts for im- 
es 4 HERE | | youn an county councils for a “March on and counseling centers for unemployed. mediate alleviation. In Washington it 
Ces. |} ewe | Washington for Jobs.” Further pressure on Reuther came would have to push for a shorter work 
-_ TAX | ® State and regional conferences on from Ford Local 600 of his union, which week, increased unemployment compen- 
o> \ “ — 3 unemployment. has long demanded ag 30-hour week, in sation and a Federal spending program. 












Eccles, London Worker 

“And then we hit on the bright idea of 

moving the office bang opposite the un- 
employment office.” 


@® Pressure On municipal officials to 


establish full employment committees 
composed of management, labor and 
community representatives: 

OTHER DEMANDS: It also. asked 


for alleviation of hardships of the un- 
employed by: (1) a moratorium on debts; 
(2) Federal legislation increasing unem- 
ployment benefits, reducing taxes, rais- 
ing minimum wages; a program of pub- 


the form of a letter from a committee 
representing 1,000 engine plant workers, 
It endorsed the march on Washington 
and offered a program which included 
lowering the retirement age, reducing 
the price of cars to increase sales, or- 
ganization of white collar workers in 
auto plants, and a Federal program for 
the unemployed. 


LOT MORE PRESSURE: Long term solu- 


More crucially, it would have to fight 
the big battle at the bargaining table. 

In May negotiations in the steel in- 
dustry will begin. Many believe that 
what happens there will set a pattern 
for the rest of labor. 

But the attitude of labor’s top lead- 
ers to date suggests that they will need 
a@ lot more pressure from labor’s ranks 
before they will really move. 
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148 YEARS OF ORGANIZED MURDER 





War criminal Krupp: Pillar of the Free World © 


By Kumar Goshal 
HE AMERICAN Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg, Germany, in 1947 sen- 
teu.ced Alfried Krupp to 12 years’ impris- 
onment as a war criminal. Being “re- 
sponsible to the victorious powers which 
conquered Germany,” the court also con- 
fiscated the entire Krupp industry. This 
meant that the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Brit- 
ain and France each were entitled to a 

quarter of the Krupp empire. 

They never got their shares. In the 
shifting tides of international feeling, 
Krupp was released in 1950—and picked 
up where he left off. In 1956 the Krupp 
industries earned $750,000,000; in 1957, 
$850,000,000; in 1958, $1,000,000,000, just 
a bit shy of its earnings in its peak year, 
1939. 

Alfried Krupp—with 100 concerns in his 
empire and plans for expansion—is re- 
puted to be the world’s richest man. 
Watching his steady return to power, ‘the 
Manchester Guardian last year hoped 
that he was “a man of peace;” for, it 
said, “if he wanted to, he might well be 
in a position to start a world war the 
day after he comes into his own again.” 


SINGULAR HISTORY: The Manchester 
Guardian’s concern did not stem from 
Krupp’s size or Alfried’s personal ambi- 
tions, whatever they might be. There are 
even bigger industrial giants in West Ger- 
many. I. G. Farben is a more widespread 
colossus. August-Thyssen produces more 
steel than Krupp. The convicted war 
criminal Friedrich Flick, chairman of the 
board of Dynamit AG, Troisdorf, last year 
acquired control of or swallowed whole 
18 other concerns. The Guardian’s con- 
cern resulted from an inspection of the 
singular history of the Krupp industrial 
empire. 

Friedrich Krupp of Essen started a 
modest steel factory in 1811. In 1851, his 
son Alfried displayed the first cast-steel 
field gun at the International Exhibition 
in London. By 1864, he had become Al- 
fried the Great, Cannon King, and in- 
delibly stamped the name of Krupp with 
arms and armament. 

Alfried’s son Friedrich had no male 
heir. His daughter Bertha—the Big Ber- 
tha gun of World War I was named after 
her—married Gustav von Bohlen und 
Halbach. By that time the Krupp firm 
had become so ciosely associated with 
Germany’s military and imperialist am- 
bitions that the Kaiser gave Gustav the 
right to add Krupp to his name and pass 
it on to his heir. 


MERCHANT OF DEATH: 
Germany’s principal arsenal in World 
War I. After the war, Gustav Krupp was 
on the Allies’ list of 895 war criminals, 
and the Versailles Treaty forbade him to 
manufacture arms and armament. But 
he was never brought to trial, nor-did he 
give up war material production. What 


Krupp was 


he did was explained in the 1937-38 re- 








Cummings in London Daily Express 
“Hitler’s Third Reich didn’t last a thou- 


sand years... But WE will!” 





port of the Krupp Directorate: 

“The ‘dictate’ of Versailles prohibited 
us to manufacture armaments. ...In 
spite of numerous doubts it [Krupp] de- 
cided, as trustees of a historical inheri- 
tance, to safeguard the valuable experi- 


ences, irreplacable for the strength 
{Wehrkraft] of our nation. . When 
in 1933 we were again called upon to 
manufacture war material in large quan- 
tities, we were immediately ready to do 
so. . . . Recognition for holding out and 
rapidly going to work fill us with pride.” 

In 1941, Gustav Krupp described how 
he felt as “the trustee of an obligatory 
heritage.” He wrote: 

“At the time [1919] the situation ap- 
peared almost hopless. . The deci- 





Krupp credo 


. There are no ideals. Life is a 
struggle to stay alive, for bread and 
power. I speak frankly, for that is nec- 
assary in this bitter hour of our de- 
feat. In this hard struggle, we were 
in need of hard men and strong lead- 
ership. Hitler gave us both [and] we 
all felt better. 

“The entire nation endorsed the 
main elements of the policy which 
Hitler pursued. We Krupp people were 
never much ccncerned with what 
went on in life. We only wanted a 
system which would function well and 
give us an opportunity for unhindered 
work. Politics is not our concern... 

“When I was questioned about the 
anti-Jewish policies of the Nazis and 
what I knew about them, I said that 
I knew nothing about the extermina- 
tion of the Jews, and added: ‘When 
you buy a good horse you have to put 
up with a few defects’.” 

—From a signed affidavit by 
Alfried Krupp, published in 
The Third Reich and the 
Jews by L. Poliakov and 
J. Wulf. 











sions I had to make were perhaps the 
most difficult ones of my life. I wanted 
and had to maintain Krupp... as an 
armament plant—although for the dis- 
tant future.” 


HITLER’S HERO: Krupp’s between-wars, 
activities were impressively described at 
the 1947 Nuremberg trial of Gustav’s son 
Alfried, as witness after witness testified 
to the firm’s contribution to the Nazi 
war machine and its brutal treatment of 
slave labor. ’ 
The prosecution noted, ror example, 
that in 1933 Gustav Krupp expressed his 
“gratitude” to Hitler for establishing the 





wes” 


kind of state in which alone “could econ- 
omy and business develop and flourish.” 
When Rudolph Hess presented him with 
the Golden Banner in 1940, Krupp said: 


“This honor is in recognition of a socio- 
political attitude which, having its roots 
in a 128-year-old tradition, has developed 
organically so as to fit into the new times, 
into National Socialist Germany.” 


In 1942, Hitler displayed his fondness 
for Krupp in a special decree which pro- 
vided for vast tax concessions and the 
regulation of the firm by its own statute, 
making Krupp a “State within a State.” 


_The decree also said that whoever be- 


came the owner of the firm was to bear 
the name “Krupp” before his own name. 
No other German concern was honored 
by such privileges. 


SLAVE LABOR: Alfried Krupp entered 
the firm in 1936 as a deputy director. 
According to the Nuremberg trial rec- 
ords, he joined the Nazi Party in 1938. 
In 1943, due to Gustav’s illness, he ac- 
quired sole control of Friedrich Krupp 
AG, and was already constructing fuse 
factories in Auschwitz and Wustergiers- 
dorf, and was in a privileged position to 
utilize concentration camp labor. In July 
of that year he was allowed to take Jews 
from Auschwitz for the Berthawerk in 
Essen. 


The Nuremberg trial records are filled 
with gruesome details of the Krupp 
treatment of slave labor from concentra- 
tion camps and from among prisoners of 
war. According to the testimony of Dr. 
Wilhelm Jaeger, senior doctor in the 
Krupp workers’ camps, workers were 
crowded in small school rooms, some 
lived in “ash bins, dog-kennels, old bak- 
ing ovens and in self-made huts.” 

Even six-year-old children and men 
over 80 were forced to work on Krupp 
projects. The Nuremberg court found 
that Krupp had employed French, Bel- 
gian, Polish, Yugoslav and Russian pris- 
oners of war in defiance of international 
conventions. The death rate was high. 


THE COLD WAR: Western leaders had 
new thoughts about Krupp once the cold 
war started. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. 
military governor in Germany, overruled 
the International Tribunal’s decision to 
confiscate the Krupp industry, so that 
the Soviet Union .would be deprived of its 
25% share. Clay’s successor, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, rewrote the verdict entirely in 1950, 
restoring Alfried Krupp’s possessions and 
freeing him from Landsberg prison. 

In 1957, Henry Luce of Time-Life-For- 
tune magazines tried a massive rehabili- 
tation job on his friend Alfried Krupp by 
underwriting an International Industrial 
and Development Conference in San 
Francisco and having his friend invited as 





SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
Alfried Krupp (above), German muni- 
tions king, holds a bouquet as he walks 
from prison after being freed by a U.S. 
military governor. At left, other Ger- 
mans place wreaths on a mass grave of 
victims of Hitler whose rule depended 

on Krupp arms. 


an honored guest. Strong public protest 
prevented Krupp’s visit here. But Krupp’s 
influence is spread in the U.S. by his 
regent, 45-year-old Berthold Beitz, a 
slick promoter, master of all the tricks 
of Madison Avenue, and considered by 
many as the power behind the throne 
in the Krupp empire. 


FULL CIRCLE: The danger represented 
by the firm of Krupp is not its ability 
to provoke war on its own but the way 
Western powers have treated it on the 
basis of their anti-Soviet obsession. After 
Word War I, the Western powers winked 
at Krupp’s return to war material pro- 
duction in order to help Germany’s mil- 
itary revival against the Soviet Union. 
After innumerable pledges to prevent 
Krupp’s post-World War II return to in- 
dustrial power—Britain’s Ernest Bevin 
in 1946 even said that all German heavy 
industry would be nationalized—the 
wheel seems to have turned full circle 
again. 

After he was released from prison by 
McCloy, Alfried Krupp was told to unload 
some of his holdings. He blocked the 
move first by asking a price so high that 
no one could meet it, then by obtaining 
Bonn’s Chancellor Adenauer’s support for 
his contention that the order was unac- 
ceptable by the citizen of a sovereign 
country. He was recently given another 
year to divest himself of some of his 
properties. It is generally agreed the 
year’s grace was merely a gesture. 

Alfried Krupp recently said: “I hope 
I am never again asked to make weapons, 
though one must defend oneself.” Ber- 
thold Beitz hastily added: “Anyway, 
the next war criminals will come from 
the chemical and electronics industries.” 

Last week a Krupp subsidiary was come 
missioned by Bonn to make military air- 
craft. 


Fund for Social Analysis 
announces first awards 


HE FUND for Social Analysis, organ- 

ized in 1958 to encourage the study of 
problems posed by Marxist theory, has 
announced the following grants-in-aid 
awarded in the past year: 


A grant of $2,000 to Martin J. Sklar, 
a graduate student in a midwestern uni- 
versity, to enable him to complete a study 
of the background and development of 
U.S. imperialist ideology since the time 
of McKinley. 


A grant of $1,500 to Prof. Paul A. 
Baran of Stanford University to facili- 
tate completion of a book of Marxist 
analysis of monopoly capitalism in the 
U.S. being written jointly with Dr. Paul 
M. Sweezy. 


A grant of $1,000 to Or. Herbert J. 
Aptheker to assist him in a study of the 
Civil War period, which he expects to 
have ready for publication during the 
Centennial. 
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AFRICAN STATE PREPARES FOR INDEPENDENCE 





A visit with T ogo s Prime Minister 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Guardian staff correspondent 
LOME, TOGO, W.A. 
E MOTORED up from Accra along 
the coast, passing through Tema 
harbor. The port will not be in full op- 
eration until 1960, but a whole new town 
has already come into being to serve the 
construction workers, 

After Tema the road led _ inland, 
through shrub country, mostly unculti- 
vated except for an occasional corn-field, 
It was a good road, surfaced most of 
the way, right up to the Volta River 
ferry. We were ferried across, together 
with a half-dozen trucks and a multitude 
of gay and colortuily clad folk; a penny 
a ride and the cheapest pleasure we had 
yet come across in a part of the world 
where prices—and especially transport 
costs—as a rule run sky-high. 

The frontier between Ghana and the 
Republic of Togo, still under French 
administration but to be independent 
in 1960, lies at the very outskirts’ of 
Togo’s capital, Lome. This is a small, 
quiet sea-coast town, reminiscent of 
many a French provincial town, with 
several fine, wide avenues lined by trees 
—something unknown in Accra. But 
then the French, as a rule, built towns 
according to plan, while British colonial 
settlements just grew. 


MARKETS & FETISHES: We passed 
coconut groves and palm plantations and 
many girls and women carrying enor- 
mous loads on their heads and walking 
with a grace and dignity that Western 
women, shod and motorized, have long 
lost. We visited markets, colorful, noisy 
and very dirty, the kind that always 
seem to delight Western tourists. 

There was a _ special corner where 
fetishes may be purchased to protect one 
against any kind of mishap, as well as 
to assure a woman fertility and a mini- 
mum of six sons, or a man the ability 
to satisfy five wives. 

All this was fascinating, but the per- 
son we had come to see was Sylvanus 
Olympio, Prime Minister of Togo, He has 
held that post since the election of April, 
1958, held under UN supervision, re- 
turned the Comite de l’Unite Togolaise 
(C.U.T.), of which Olympio is the leader, 
with an overwhelming majority. When I 
first met Olympio in New York in 1947, 
he was the first African ever to petition 
the UN. 

Today he sits in Government House, 
but he is the same charming and simple 
person whom we first knew. Beneath 
his charm, he hides dynamic qualities 
of leadership and determination, but he 
mever imposes his views or his person. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM: Togo is a small 
country, wedged in between Ghana and 
Dahomey, thanks to the artificial fron- 
tiers drawn by the colonial powers, Its 





population today is estimated at 1,200,- 
000, the land under cultivation less than 
12%, its natural resources either still 
unknown or unexploited. The basic food- 
stuffs are corn, cassava (a plant with 
@ fleshy rootstock that yields starch) 
and sorghum, with rice, beans and sweet 
potatoes added for good measure. 

The diet is not rich in proteins or vita- 
mins, although Togo disposes of a goodly 
stock of cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. 
But meat is expensive and difficult to 
preserve in a country without refrigera- 
tion. Like fish, of which there is an am- 
ple supply along the coast, it is salted 
or smoked, but the absence of cold stor- 
age and an efficient marketing and dis- 
tribution system puts limitations upon 





A UN OBSERVER IN TOGO EXPLAINS THE BALLOT 
The vote in April 1958, paved the way for independence in 1960 


the use of these foodstuffs. Fat is us- 
ually available in sufficient quantities in 
the form of palm oil. 

When we dined with the Olympios I 
asked about the economic rather than the 
political future of Togo. Would she stay 
in the franc area, for example, with 77% 


of her cocoa, palm oil, coffee and cot- 
ton exports going to France? Olympio 
thought it was too early to tell. There 
were too many factors involved and his 
small country would have to choose 
among practical alternatives rather than 
ideal theoretical blue-prints. 


THE FRANTIC SEARCH: Togo’s trade 
is now closely tied to Western Europe. 
France is also her biggest supplier (43% 
of basic consumer goods, such as sugar, 
salt, tobacco, wine, household articles 
and textile, automobiles and bicycles, not 
to mention essential industrial items such 
as iron and steel, cement and gasoline. 
Whether this relationship continues will 
depend on what kind of assistance Togo 
will obtain from other quarters. A lim- 
ited amount of UN assistance will be 
forthcoming. 


The search for investment—and this 
applies also to Ghana—takes on a some- 
what frantic quality, and the pitfalls in- 
herent in uncontvolled investment by pri- 
vate foreign capita! do not always ap- 
pear to be fully realized. Yet, investment 
is needed, although one would prefer 
to see loans, grants and credits given 
by public, and preferably international, 
authorities. For without initial foreign 
aid the country can hardly be developed 
out of its own still meager resources. 


Only one pilot phosphate plant exists 
to date, although surveys of phosphate, 
iron, chromium and bauxite resources 
have shown promising results. The water 
supply is totally insufficient, public 
transport ata minimum, electricity hard- 
ly available outside Lomé, where the 
country’s only electricity plant is located, 
operated by Diesel engines. 


STILL CONFIDENT: Industrial develop- 
ment is entirely confined to the process- 
ing of certain agricultural products. It 
always paid a metropolitan country bet- 
ter to leave overseas territories under- 
developed and to import consumer goods 
from home at high prices. However, not 
only urban development but also the ru- 
ral economy on which the country will 
have to subsist in the years to come, 
calls for change and expansion. 

Thus 1960 will bring to Togo the much 
desired independence, but it will also 
confront the country with many new 
problems. Yet, Sylvanus Olympio, states- 
man and leader of a strong national 
movement and enjoying the full confi- 
dence of his people, is superbly confi- 
dent that his nation will solve them. 





DEMOCRACY IN BESSEMER, ALABAMA 





Negro union leader mobbed in City Hall 


N JAN. 24 a union man walked up 

the steps of the Bessemer, Ala., City 
Hall and into the Recorder’s Court. As- 
bury Howard was his name and behind 
him were 25 years of fighting for his 
union, the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, and his people, the Negro men, wo- 
men and children who make up a ma- 
jority of Bessemer’s population. 


At his side were his wife, his son, As- 
bury Howard Jr., and his lawyer, David 
H. Hood Jr. It seemed strange that a 
policeman should stop them on the way 
to the courtroom and search Hood's 
briefcase for “concealed weapons.” And 
stranger yet that virtually all other 
Negroes were barred from the hearing. 

But Asbury Howard probably was not 
unduly worried. He had licked many a 
frameup before; this one was so trans- 
parent it would also collapse, if not at 
the first test, then certainly on appeal. 


‘CAN’T WRITE THAT’: The charges, 
which included causing a breach of the 
peace, rose out of a simple act. Howard 
had asked a white sign painter to pre- 
pare a sign showing a Negro in chains 
and bearing the legend: “Vote Today for 
a Better Tomorrow.” Howard planned 
to use the sign at the headquarters of 
the Bessemer Voters League of which he 
is president. 

But the simple act brought about his 
arrest and that of the sign painter. The 
sign had never been completed; the po- 
lice confiscated it while the painter was 
at work. The court told Howard that 
such drawings and legends could be dan- 
gerous to the peace of the community. 
“You can say that, but you can’t write 
it,” said the judge. Howard and the 
painter were both fined $100 and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail. Both posted 
$200 bond and filed notice of appeal. 


On leaving the courtroom, Howard 
learned why Negroes had been barred. 
He and his wife and son were surround- 
ed by a mob of 40 to 50 white men armed 
with blackjacks, knives and other weap- 
ons. Observers reported that uniformed 
cops and detectives stood by as the mob 
beat Howard unmercifully, roughed up 
his son, a veteran who fought two years 
in Korea, and threatened his wife. After 
the mob dispersed, Howard, his clothes 
soaked with blood, was treated by a 
physician who took ten stitches in head 
and neck wounds. 


MOB NOT TOUCHED: But Asbury 
Howard Jr. was picked up by police. 
They said the mob had gone when they 
got there, but they charged him with dis- 
orderly conduct. No white men were ap- 
prehended. 

Negro leaders of Alabama _ protested 
vigorously. Rev. Martin Luther King, 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Movement, and Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth, president of the Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human Rights, 
demanded an FBI investigation. The 
Dept. of Justice promised it would have 
the G-men look into the matter. 

As yet, a month later, there has been 
no arrest of the mobsters, no indictment 
of the ringleaders, no word from *Wash- 
ington. 

But Asbury Howard continues to fune- 
tion as he has since the day in 1933 when 
he was one of the first red ore miners 
to join Local 123 of the Mine-Mill union. 
Since that day he has become interna- 
tional representative, district director 
and international vice-president of his 
union. He has served since the Forties 
as president of the Bessemer Voters 
League and leader of the Bessemer Civic 
League. For 31 years he has been super- 








intendent of the Sunday School at the 
Star Light Baptist Church. He was vice- 
president of the Bessemer branch of 
NAACP before Alabama courts outlawed 
the civil rights organization. 

He is a supremely determined man. 
Nothing is likely to scare him, not even 
mobs. Nothing is likely to discourage 
him, not even drawn-out debates in Con- 
gress about whether the nation needs 
new laws to protect the citizenship rights 
of Negroes. 





Angus Cameron to address 


New York Writers Workshop 
Vy TERS WORKSHOP of the New 


York Intercultural Society will 
present Angus Cameron, editor and 
publisher, Sat., Feb. 28. Mr. Cameron 


will speak on “Realism in Contemporary 
Literature.” The meeting will be held at 
342 Lafayette Av., Apt. 2-D, Brooklyn, 
at 8 p.m. 
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CANTON: FROM SQUALOR TO ‘CITY OF FLOWERS’ 





The ‘cradle of th 


By Anna Louise Strong 
Special to the Guardian 


CANTON 

O FLY FROM PEKING to Canton is like flying 

from New York to Miami in winter, or from Chicago 
to San Diego. Canton has won in China the name of 
“city of flowers.” 

This is surprising to anyone who recalls Canton— 
first seen by me in 1925—as a dirty, crowded commer- 
cial waterfront reeking with smells, and leading to 
many side streets so narrow that two rickshas could 
not pass. The waterfront is still there—the Pearl River, 
not the ocean. The commerce still throngs it and the 
population has even increased. The mayor told me 
that Canton now has some 2,000,000 people. 

But when you leave the airport by a wide highway 
into town, the smells are not of commerce but of green 
trees and colorful blooms. Feathery boughs of what 
seem to be pepper trees soften the hills, tall spikes 
of bamboo shoot into the air more than 20 feet, and 
everywhere at this season you see the bright red of 
poinsettias. 


CRADLE OF REVOLUTION: The mayor gave me a 
dinner party that evening. What most interested me 
was that my old friend Gen. Chu Teh, now vice chair- 
man of the People’s Republic of China, whom I had 
hoped for several months to meet in Peking, showed 
up at the dinner and said he’d be seeing me now. Can- 
ton, it seems, is the place where senior leaders of China 
take their winter rest. 

In the morning I was driven around Canton. We 
whirled up a slope north of the city where a former 
desolate mountain has been reclaimed for recreation, 
with an enormous swimming pool on one flank and a 
vast stadium on the other, and small playgrounds and 
mountain trails on the slopes. We returned by way of 
the Park of the Martyrs, a large area of park and mu- 
seums devoted to the memory of those who perished 
in the Canton Commune of 1927. 

Thus we came to the Canton of history, cradle of 
three revolutions, tu all of which Canton has now 
erected shrines. You see here the memorial to the 72 
martyrs in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s uprising against the Man- 
chu Empire in 1911. Over on the waterfront, where a 
footbridge still leads to Shameen Island—it was a 
foreign concession when I first came to Canton—a tall 
obelisk rises to the more than 70 people who were shot 
down by British and French in 1925 in an anti-imperial- 
ist demonstration around Shameen. 

The streets in this area are still crowded, but with- 
out the old dirt and smells. The waterfront is still piled 
high with merchandise awaiting the ships. The river 
is still fairly full of houseboats. 


HISTORIC HALL: We finally went to the place I most 
wanted to visit, the old trade union hall which, more 
than any spot, may be called the revolution’s cradle, 
since it was here that the active struggle of China’s 
organized workers against the foreign imperialists be- 
gan. This was the place where in 1925 I had seen the 
great Hong Kong-Canton strike in action, the first 
big struggle of China’s workers against oppression by 
foreign powers. 

Canton’s waterfront in 1925 had for months been 
closed by the strike to British ships. By special permit 
from the strike committee, a Canton launch took me 
off a British vessel and brought me to the city, that 
I might describe their strike for the U.S. I vividly recall- 
ed the big bare building, and the grim looking work- 
ers, most of them ragged, many of them barefoot, with 
whom I had that interview. I was not sure I would know 
the building again. 

But there it was, looking much the same, but cleaner, 
and fenced in with a monument and flowers. It is now 
a revolutionary museum and an old veteran of that 
Strike is custodian. His name is Kan Lai: 


THE BEGINNING: Kan told us that in this hall on 
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A STREET FLOWER MARKET IN THE CANTON OF NEW CHINA 
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Before the revolution “the city was dirty and reeked with smells” 


May 1, 1925, the All-China Federation of Labor had 
been founded by a conference of four trade unions: 
the seamen’s, the railway workers, the Hanyeping 
coal miners and the Canton City Labor Council, rep- 
resenting 540,000 organized workers in all. They had 
taken three decisions, all historic in consequences. 
They declared for a united national labor movement. 
They declared that the workers must actively support 


_ the democratic revolution and must organize the peas- 


ants also, as the two basic forces for the national revo- 
lution in China. They also joined the Red Trade Un- 
ion International. 

From that conference in this hall began the many- 
sided struggle that created the China of today. 

Kan noted how, within that month, the May 30 inci- 
dent came in Shanghai in which Japanese shot down 
demonstrating Chinese workers in a Japanese-owned 
textile mili. How this spread to Hong Kong and became 
a united demand for freedom of residence and a labor 
law. And this led into the Canton-Hong Kong strike 
in which 250,000 workers and students took part. 

“All this,” said Kan, “began the active phase of 
China’s revolution against foreign imperialists and do- 
mestic warlords.” 


CHIANG’S BETRAYAL: From this grew the Northern 
Expedition, in which organized workers and peasants 
opened the way for the armies of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then on April 12, 1927, Chiang “betrayed the revolu- 
tion,” slaughtering workers in Shanghai who had 
given him power. Three days later, on April 15 in Can- 


ton, Chiang’s forces massacred the labor leaders of this | 


city also, and seized the old trade union hall for the 
Kuomintang. 

“But the masses still supported the underground 
trade unions,” Kan related, “and their strength re- 
mained until the Canton uprising on Dec. 17, 1927. The 
Canton Commune laste! three days. When it failed, I 
left Canton.” 

I was taken aback by the suddenness with which 
Kan ended. Then as he turned to lead the way to the 
next room, I held him. “What do you think of the 
Canton Commune as you look back?” 


Kan seemed to hesitate a moment. Then he said: 
“It seemed very necessary at the time but since then I 
have wondered whether we may not have made a left- 
ist mistake.” 

I told him that 12 years ago I had discussed this in 
Yenan, and they had said that one uprising like that 
of Canton had been neded, as a test of strength and 
to proclaim their program to the people. The man 
from the Cultural Relations Committee confirmed me. 
“The Canton Commune was not a mistake,” he said. 


Kan slowly nodded as if relieved. “Some actions in 
it were leftist mistakes,” he insisted. “But the Com- 
mune itself was necessary.” 


DISCIPLINE OF HISTORY: As we left the old trade 
union hall I thought how all the other memorials had 
lists and numbers of victims, the “72” who perished in 
1911, the “more than 70” shot down in Shameen. But 
the Canton Commune’s martyrs were numberless thou- 
sands, and the city in which they died fell for 20 years 
to the enemy. They can be memorialized only by a 
whole big city park. 

I thought how Kan had fled through the dark night 
of defeat across the rice fields of Kwangtung, illiter- 
ate, as he must have been, hungry and ragged, as he 
doubtless was, wondering for 30 years if those thou- 
sands of his fellow workers had perished “because of a 
leftist mistake.” Yet still fighting on through years 
of defeats to victory. 

Then I understood that imperialism, which most 
Americans dismiss as a “propaganda word,” is to the 
Chinese a very recen* memory of deep humiliation and 
bitter losses of close friends. More than that, it is a 
present reality of foreign mlitary threat in their straits 
and islands and along their shores. 

I also understood that not by chance and not by any 
special “Chinese nature,” but by 30 years’ discipline 
of history, by battles won and battles lost and ques- 
tioned in the souls of men like Kan, have the Chinese 
gained that unusual combination of grim will and 
watchful self-control, vith which they face the Ameri- 
can Seventh Fleet in Taiwan Strait today. 





FLN DENIES THOREZ CHARGES 





Algeria paper hits ‘ambiguity’ of French CP 


ONTRASTING RELATIONS of the 

Algerian provisional government with 
the socialist countries on the one hand 
and with the French Communist Party on 
the other are discussed in the Jan. 15 
and Feb. 6 issues of the Natl. Liberation 
Front (FLN) organ El Moudjahid. The 
Paper expresses the “great appreciation 
of the Algerian workers and people” for 
“acts of working-class and human soli- 
darity” performed for refugees and FLN 
wounded by East Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania. 


A first planeload of severely wounded 
has been flown to Berlin for hospitaliza- 
tion, via Prague where they were met 
and feted by Czechoslovak, Chinese and 


Sipanlieieeed adie ee 


Indonesian trade unionists. In Berlin 
they were “magnificently received” by 
government leaders, army officers and 
children with bouquets of flowers. 


East Germany is reported to have sent 
to date 16 consignments of aid for Al- 
gerian refugees, and the other popular 
democracies have made arrangements 
fo. such aid on a regular basis. The aid, 
which goes to Tunis by sea, consists of 
blankets, sugar, soap, rice, etc. 


AMBIGUITY: El Moudjahid reports sor- 
rowfully on the French CP’s recent con- 
demnation of FLN “terrorist” actions in 
France, which underlines, it says, the 
“intolerable” ambiguity, both for Alger- 
ians and for sincere French democrats,” 


of relations with the French Left. The 
paper said it had “voluntarily refrained 
from replying” to the position taken by 
French CP leader Thorez, but quotes this 
from the “Communist Path, monthly 
organ of the Communist opposition” in 
France: . 


“We must not forget that the Algerian 
people are at war; that this war is ter- 
rible and has already continued for four 
years. When one considers how little the 
Party has done to sustain their fight ef- 
fectively, one realizes that such argu- 
ments ([Thorez’ comparison of FLN with 
the pre-1917 Social Revolutionary ter- 
rorists in Russia, who had no working- 
class base] serve only as a mask for this 
neglect on our part. To have the right 
to criticize the methods used by FLN— 
that is, to enter a discussion with the 
natural allies of the French working class 
—it would first have been necessary to 


act like real allies.” In any case Com- 
munist Path had drawn attention to FLN 
denials of participation in terrorist acts 
ascribed to it, and asked why Thorez 
had not informed the Party of these de- 
nials. 
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How to beat brainwashing 


OU MUST HAVE SEEN the 
big ads for the Overstreets’ 


book, What We Must Know 
About Communism, which the 
New York Herald’ Tribune’s 


Washington bureau chief, Ros- 
coe Drummond, has recommend- 
ed as “must” reading for Ike, 
Dulles, Adlai Stevenson, Lyn- 
don Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, 
Richard Nixon and _  WNelson 
Rockefeller. Drummond also 
urged some philanthropist to 
buy a few thousand copies and 
send them to the 533 members 
of Congress, high policy-mak- 
ers, high school principals and 
political science _ professors. 
Drummond did what critics call 
“an overboard” for this book, by 
a husband-wife teacher-psychol- 
ogist team who used to write 
for the late progressive New York 
daily PM (a part of their dos- 
sier the ads do not stress, now 
that they’ve hit the gold-dust 
trail.) 

The communism the Over- 
streets write about is “Soviet 
Communism” according to the 
ads and you have Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s word for it that the 
Overstreets say that Khrushchev 
(following Lenin) views peace 
merely as “respite for another 
war.” Drummond says the book 
“sheds new shafts of light” to 
help everyone do his part in 
arresting the “encroachments” 
of Soviet communism. The book 
4s published by Norton and costs 
$3.95. 

As against stuff like the Over- 
streets’, which those with long 
memories have been hearing 
since 1917, our money is on a 
writer like Dyson Carter, who 
publishes the Canadian North- 
ern Neighbors and who is the 
most persistent student of Sov- 
jet development (and Western 
attacks on it) in this hemi- 
sphere, 


AST JULY CARTER pub- 
lished a new book on his 
specialty called The Big Brain- 









plete overhaul of U.S. educa- 
tion to make us competitive 
with Russia. 

Dyson Carter points out that 
it takes at least 15 years of 
schooling to bring a child from 
the first grade to a college di- 
ploma, and he wants to know 
where Admiral Rickover was 15 
years ago, along with the other 
engineering and education ex- 
perts who are now concerned 
about the Soviet encroachment. 
“Perhaps they didn’t know what 
went on in the U.S.S.R.,” Carter 
says. And then again, “maybe 
they did know, and kept silent.” 


HE TRUTH of the matter is, 

says Carter, that we’ve been 
“brainwashed” for 40 years or 
more against the Soviet Union— 
even knowledgeable editor Irving 
Dilliard of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, who came back in 1957 
shaking his editoria) head and 
asking “why was I, a newspa- 
perman, not prepared for what 
I would see and experience in 
the libraries and universities of 
the Soviet Union?” 

Wha’hoppen to Dilliard, and 
even the best of the rest of; us? 
Well, says Carter on page 125 
of this 176-pp. firecracker 6f a 
book: “The New York Times: 
its editors in four years (1917- 
1920) reported Moscow burned 
down twice, Moscow surrendered 
three times, Petrograd surren- 
dered six times . and the 
Soviet Government collapsed 91 
times!” 

This is contained in a chapter 
called “Brainwashed on the 
Brink,” which opens with the 
account of how back in 1919 an 
enterprising young Wall Street 
lawyer tried to get Congress to 
put up $100,000,000 so that an 
outfit called “The United States 
Russian Bureau, Inc.” could take 
over Russia, lock, stock and sam- 
ovars. Our man was to be both 
secretary and treasurer. While 
Congress debated, the new Red 
Army, armed with pitchforks, 
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ALL CAREERS ARE OPEN TO RUSSIAN WOMEN 
Here two aid an experiment to revive life 


wash. You can read it in one 
sitting, and every chapter will 
leave you gasping with the bold- 
ness of Soviet encroachment. 
Every page or so there are 
before-and-after pictures; scrag- 
gly log-hut windmills on the 
Volga 40 years ago, and now 
the Kuibyshev push-button pow- 
er plant, with its 3,000,000 horse- 
power controlled from Moscow, 
560 miles away; a “university” 
under the trees 35 years ago, to- 
day an education system which 
has impelled our Admiral H.G. 
Rickover to write a get-tough 
book (Education & Freedom, 
Dutton, $3.50) calling for a com- 


pikestaffs and Czarist rifles, de- 
feated the invading forces of the 
14 biggest military powers on 
earth, including the U.S., Brit- 
ain, Germany and Japan. But 
our man Foster (for indeed it 
was he!) is still in there pitch- 
ing! 


HIS IS INDEED ONE block- 

buster of a chapter to have 
under your hat the next time 
the fellows down at the gas sta- 
tion mention Dulles. Most other 
chapters are hardly less reveal- 
ing. For example, where do wo- 
men stand in the U.S.S.R.? 


@ Of 375,000 doctors there, 


more than 250,000 are women. 


@iIn science they are all 
over the field, including super- 
sonics and space travel. There 
are nearly 2,000 women full pro- 
fessors. Serving on local soviets 
(city councils, rural boards, etc.) 
are 540,000 elected women; and 
when the author checked last 
(1958) there were four among 
the 15 top Presidium members, 
In arts and sports they are plen- 
tiful and tops; and’a Canadian 
fashion writer named Diana 
Goldsborough is quoted as writ- 
ing that “whateve: the Soviet 
women may look like, they al- 
ways seem to be knee-deep in 
men.” 

“How relaxing,” she added, 
thinking of the massive cosmetic 
and couture competition back 
home, “how relaxing to see that 
all you really need is to be fe- 
male!” 


ARTER SAYS much of So- 
viet scientific research is 
no secret, just that it has been 


kept secret here, among some - 
350,000 translations of Soviet | 


science articles locked up by 
seven U.S. agencies away from 
the prying eyes of U.S. scien- 
tists. 

@iIn surgery, they’re using 
“nails” of compressed blood to 
tack together injured parts; the 
“nails” disappear after the parts 
heal. 

@ And, via “big sleep” experi- 
ments, they’re on the way to 
bringing oldsters back to vigor. 
A 15-year-old dog, kept sleeping 
for three :nonths, has lived on 
to 21, grown a new coat of fur, 
regained sexual powers and is 
generally stronger than when 
originally.put to sleep. The doc- 
tor’s name is Braines, but he 
isn’t ready for human patients 
yet. 

HE BIG BRAINWASH is $2 
postpaid, and can b ordered 
from Northern Book House, 1334 
Bloor West, Toront« 4, Canada 
—but that doesn’t mean that the 
book will reach you promptly 








Soviet Weekly, London 
after being mailed. The Post Of- 
fice Dept. is stopping what it 
considers “foreign propaganda” 
at various ports of entry to the 
U.S., and The Big Brainwash is 
one they’re pretty vigilant 
against. (See Lamont letter, p. 
2). 

If you order, you might en- 
close extra money for first-class 
mail, registered. 

Anyway, whatever trouble you 
go to, Tae Big Brainwash is the 
big pay-off if you want to keep 
abreast of these encroachments 
of Soviet communism. 

—John T. McManus 
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Tiffany Thayer calls the Realist “the liveliest thing 
in its field since the Iconoclast.” 


If you’d like to see why, you may secure the first 
five issues at the special rate of $1 for all five. Or, 
if you subscribe now, those five issues are yours as 
a free bonus, and we'll start your subscription with 


Among the articles and features which have re- 
sulted in several angry letters and more than a thou- 
sand enthusiastic readers: 

MARRIAGE MIXTURE—clerical interference in interfaith marriages 
MONOLOGUE BY A MISS RHEINGOLD LOSER—a satire that caused an 
tigation” of the Realist by a beer manufacturer 
TABOO OR NOT TABOO—a column on the trends in non-censorship 

SEE THE TIRED MAN—a satirical critique of telethons 

LITTLE IRISH BASKETS: BUNDLES FOR BRITA!IN—a study of the traffic in ille- 


EXISTENTIALIST NURSERY RHYMES—children’s poetry brought up to date . 
Henry Morgan recently began a monologue by reading one of these on the radio 
THE WAGES OF VIRTUE—tax evasion in nunneries. 


The Realist, to quote one of our subscribers, “fills a need that 
has been left unfilled for too long.” We think you'll agree. 
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This ad is an unengraved invitation to subscribe 
to the Realist, a unique magazine devoted to free- 
thought criticism and satire—for people who think 
for themselves—regardless of what cigarette they 
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MODEST PROPOSALS—John Francis Putnam (Mad magazine's art director) writes 
.. TRUJILLOLAND ...A PLAN FOR SUR- 
RENDER... BY ALL MEANS, LET "EM BOMB SYNAGOGUES 


GOD CGN MADISON AVENUE—selling religion to the American public 
THE DISLOCATED HIPSTERS—satirical criticism of the beat generation 


THE TOLERANT PAGAN—a regular feature, analyzing the social and political ac- 
tivities and antics of organized religion around the world 


DIABOLIC DIALOGUES—John Foster Dulles and Bertrand Russell discuss the 
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THE KICKBACK MORALITY—how an American city reacts to a probe of its cor- 
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Battle of Berlin 


(Continued from Paae 1) 
West had made their positions on Ger- 
many clear enough. It therefore proposed 
also that all the nations that had fought 
Nazi Germany sign a peace treaty with 
each of the two German governments, 
or a confederation oi the two. Included 
was a draft of such qa peace treaty, with 
special emphasis on a neutral Germany. 

Washington’s Feb. 16 note rejected 
Moscow’s proposals. It insisted on stay- 
ing put in West Berlin at all costs, made 
no counter-proposals except for a Big 
Four foreign ministers’ meeting with a 
wide-open agenda. It refused to coun- 
tenance Moscow’s increasing reluctance 
to sit at a table where it would be out- 
numbered three to one. 

Moscow radio on Feb. 20, commenting 
on the U.S. note and similar ones from 
Britain and France, found they “do not 
contain a single more or less construc- 
tive suggestion.” It said that the Western 
Big Three “still prefer to wage their pow- 
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Your choice: 


@ LET THE RAIL SPLITTER AWAKE, 
poems of the great Chilean poet, 
Pablo Neruda; 95 pp., soft cover; 


OR 


@ IRON CITY, Lloyd Brown’s memo- 
rable novel of a fight for life from 
a Pennsylvania death cell; 255 pp., 
soft cover. 


Either book free with three new $1 
introductory subs. Check which book 
you want above; list the new sub- 
scribers below. 


$1 for 13 weeks 
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Eccles in London Worker 
“Have a good trip, sir, and don’t forget 
to bring us back some more caviar.” 


er politics and cold war against the So- 
viet Union.” 


“SOBER REASONING”: Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev in a speech on Feb. 19 said 
he consicpred untenable the statement of 
“some Western leaders” that, if Moscow 
on May 27 handed East Berlin over to 
the East German government and “the 
land roads to West Berlin are blocked, 
they will resort to an airlift.” 

If no peace treaty were signed with 
the two German states, he said, “the 
Soviet Union and several other states 
that fought against Hitler Germany” 
were prepared to sign such a treaty with 
East Germany. In that case, he added, 
“any violation of the German Democrat- 
ic Republic’s sovereignty will be fittingly 
rebuffed.”’ 

He said Mansfield’s proposals “de- 
serve attention” and noted that cold war 
advocates were “accusing him of making 
a concession” to Moscow. Khrushchev 
asked: “What is he conceding to us? No 





Filling a need 


REPORT FROM INDIA tells us 
that the Russians are flooding that 

country with books and periodicals. 

The publications sent are not all com- 
munistic. There are reprints of many 
foreign authors. There are books by 
American and English writers. Appar- 
ently the Russians have learned that by 
giving readers a general assortment, the 
propaganda books will get a better re- 
ception, 

Many Russian books are translated 
into several Indian regional languages. 

Prices of books are not on a basis of 
costs but on the purchasing capacity of 
the people of the importing country. 

What the Russiar.s want is to capture 
the minds of the people. They make 
friends by making available to the peo- 
ple the kind of reading matter that fills 
their needs, 
—From Libraries of Florida, published by 

the Florida State Library Board 


one is conceding anything to us. He sim- 
ply reasons soberly and rationally. With 
the people who adhere to such sober po- 
sitions we can come to an understand- 
ing.” 


STATE DEPT’S MAN: In Washington, 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) tried to 
dissociate the Senate and the Adminis- 
tration from Mansfield’s praposals. (Ac- 
cording to the N.Y. Herald Tribune, he 
discussed his speech with the State Dept. 
before delivering it in the Senate.) 

Javits asked the Senate formally to 
resolve that this country “should take 
whatever measures may be required to 
maintain access to West Berlin.” Nego- 
tiations between East and West Germany, 
he said, would be an “unacceptable haz- 
ard.” 

He proposed that a special committee 
of seven Senators be in West Berlin May 
27, when Moscow planned to turn over 
control of East Berlin to the East Ger- 
mans. His resolution also asked that the 
Big Three refuse to accept a “unilateral 
abrogation” by the Soviet Union of what 
the U.S. considered Moscow’s post-war 
agreements on Berlin and Germany. 


A WESTERN ENCLAVE: Mansfield in 
his Feb. 12 speech noted that, if Soviet 
forces left East Berlin on May 27, “East 
Berlin will then be, once again, a Ger- 
man city [and] by contrast, West Berlin 
will retain the appearance it now has... 
of a Western enclave in the heart of Ger- 
many ... The contrast will not: be lost 
on German nationalists in East or West 
Germany.”. 

He proposed that “German leaders of 
the two Berlin communities” be called 
on “to begin serious efforts to unify the 
municipal government and the public 
services of that city.” If agreement were 
reached, it would be desirable “to re- 
place both Soviet and Allied forces with 
a UN interim police force composed of 
contingents from nations not directly 
involved.” He added: 

“It may be that in the Berlin micro- 
cosm there may evolve patterns of uni- 
fication which will be applicable to the 
larger problem of all-German unificas 
tion.” 


THE QUIET ONES: To sober observers 














Dyad in London Worker 

“Do you think Macmillan will 

get radio-active salmon off the 
strategic list?” 





A Very Special 
Guardian Theater Night 


Sidney Poitier 


A RAISIN 
IN ‘THE SUN 


by Lorraine Hansberry 


with Claudia McNeill and Ruby Dee 
Directed by Lloyd Richards 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 


Make a date for an evening of ex- 
citing theater. Fill in the coupon be- 
low or call OR 3-3800. 
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it was disquieting that, while Javits’ at- 
tack in the Senate drew many state- 
ments from both sides of the aisle, none 
expressed support for Mansfield’s pro- 
posals. The new Senators remained silent. 
In Bonn, Chancellor Adenauer said Ger- 
man neutrality would be a “catastrophe.” 

It was felt, however, that British 
Prime Minister Macmillan, who received 
a warm welcome in Moscow on Feb. 21, 
would keep open the door to negotiation. 
Macmillan announced that he would stop 
in Washington on his way home from 
the Soviet Union. 





“Danger Signais in Food” 
topic of N.Y. nuclear talk 
44 ANGER SIGNALS in Our Food” 

will be the subject of a talk by 
Dr Malcolm L. Peterson, eminent re- 
search physician, at a meeting sponsored 
by the Chelsea Committee .for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy Fri., Feb. 27. 

Dr. Peterson will discuss the relation 
between the rise of strontium 90 in milk 
and wheat and the incidence of leuke- 
mia, bone cancer and defective births. 

John W. Darr Jr. will also speak on 
the latest developments in Geneva and 
Washington on nuclear test banning, and 
a color film, “Where Will You Hide?”, 
will be shown, 

The meeting will be held at the Mc- 
Burney YMCA, 215 W. 23 St., at 8:13 
p.m. Admission will be free. 
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in a new pamphlet 
CORLISS LAMONT suggests 


Gy. ) ; 
9) gs Dee Geantit 


Jer the U. S. A. 


SOME OF ‘THE AUTHOR’S 


— 


PROPOSALS 


Stop the armaments race % Halt nuclear 
weapons tests ¥ Recognize Communist China 
w% Neutralize Germany % Put an end to the 
Cold War 4 Withdraw from military bases 
around the world @ Support the United 
Nations @ Establish normal international 
trade and cultural relations # 


Single copy 10¢ 7 copies 50¢ 
50 or more, 40% discount 


BASIC PAMPHLETS, pept. © 
Box 42, Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y, 


15 copies $k 


PUBLICATIONS 








JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP 


100 E. 16 St., N.Y. 3—GR 3-1782 


Negro History Month 
Specials! 
HERE I STAND—by Paul 
Reg $1. Now 65c., five 
DECISION IN AFRICA, by 
Hunt R $4. Now $ ) 
STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM by 
Martin Luther King R $2 





Ainha 


THE ORDEAL OF MANSART 


W.E.B. DuBois. Reg. $3.50. Now $2.50 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY, by Wm. Z. Foster. 


Reg. $6. Now $3.95 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE NE- 


GRO IN AMERICA by Lal ton 
Hughes & Milton Meltzer. Reg. $5.95 
Now $5. 

WOMEN vse AINST SLAVERY, by 
Samuel Sillen. Reg. Tic. Now 65c 
TO BE FREE, by H. Aptheker. Reg. 
$3. Now $2. 


TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM, by 
Herbert Aptheker. Reg. $2. Now $1.50 
Other books and pamphlets 
on Negro history specially 
priced. Add 15c postage for 
each book. 














Looking for new records? 
See Buying Service, p. 12 
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WE ARE WATCHING OUR MAIL 
HAVE YOU ANSWERED US? 


; 3 

| 

; In the last three issues of the Guardian we asked you | 
to watch for our mailing containing THE POWER ELITE 3 
by C. Wright Mills, the first selection of our paperback : 
book club—‘‘a book a month for a dollar a month.”’ The 
mailing is now out and on its way to you. From the peal 
of congratulations we have received and from the en- 
thusiasm expressed in the first returns it seems clear ; 
that our plans do meet a need. Now we are watching 
our mail to see that enthusiasm translated into action. 
We hope most of our Guardian friends will join the 
club, but we hope to hear from everyone, one way or 

another, If your copies of the book and magazine 

haven't come, watch for them. When they do come, 

please ACT. Remember: the entire venture depends on 
what each individual does—and we are watching our 
mail, 


Liberty Prometheus Paperback BOOK CLUB 
100 W. 23 St. New York 11, N.Y. 
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‘Legal subversion’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Supreme Court is considering charges of 
abuse of its power in the Barenblatt 
case,” 
NOTHING NEW: The Committee's “evi- 
dence” against one of the attorneys was 
that he had signed a petition requesting 
bail for California Smith Act defend- 
ants. The report failed to mention that 
bail had subsequently been granted by 
the Court and that the original convic- 
tion of the defendants in the Yates case 
had eventually been set aside by the 
Supreme Court. 

A customary feature of the report was 
that it contained nothing new. Much of 
it was a hotting up of long-cold material 
that first appeared in a 1950 attack 
against the Lawyers Guild. Another 
section was a rehash of an earlier Com- 
mittee foray against the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born 
and its attorneys. 

Concerning the Feb. 24 hearings, Mrs 
Dorothy Marshall, chairman of the Cit- 
zens Committee to Preserve American 
Freedoms, pointed out that of the 41 per- 
sons subpenaed a good number had been 
called for hearings held there last Sep- 
ember. She added: “It looks like they 
are running out of candidates for their 
inquisition . 


ECLC STATEMENT: The return of the 
Un-Americans to California was regard- 
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gic Post 


Herblock, Washi 
‘IT WAS A BREEZE” 


ed as its answer to the vigorous cams 
paign for abolition of the Committee 
which has unfolded in that city. At the 
urging of the Southern Calif. American 
Civil Liberties Union, several thousand 
Californians signed petitions for aboli- 
tion before the opening of the 86th Con- 
gress. A bill for abolition (H. Res. 53), 
introduced by Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) is now in the hands of the Rules 
Committee. 


The ECLC, in a move to clarify its po- 

sition in the abolition campaign, issued 
a statement on the Roosevelt resolution. 
The Californian’s initiative, while abol- 
ishing the Committee, would add the 
field of “seditious activity” to the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee. The 
statement reiterated ECLC’s support of 
“complete abolition of the HUAC and 
the Senate Internal Security (Eastland) 
Subcommittee,’ and its opposition to any 
Congressional investigations into areas 
protected by the’ First Amendment 
“where Congress has no right to legis- 
Jate.”’ 
UNQUALIFIED STAND: It commended 
Roosevelt for calling for an end of the 
Committee as a standing committee and 
for supporting the Supreme Court’s Wat- 
kins decision which held that Congres- 
sional inquiry must be related to a clear- 
jy defined iegislative purpose. 

At the same time, the ECLC declared: 
“We are opposed to adding to the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s jurisdiction the words 
‘seditious activity’ because this creates 
the possibility of reestablishing an un- 
constitutional and inquisitional House 
Committee, whereas ECLC stands un- 
qualifiedly for abolition of all repressive 
practices by Congress.” 


BRADEN AND WILKINSON: Mean- 
while, lawyers were prevaring appeals 
from the convictions of two opponents 
of the Committee who had challenged 


its authority by refusing to answer ques- 








Fraenkel banquet March 20 
HE N.Y. Lawyers Guild will honor 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, outstanding con- 

stitutional lawyer, on his 70th birthday 
at a banquet at New York’s Biltmore 
Hotel on Friday, March 20, at 6:30 p.m. 
Fraenkel, known to his colleagues as ‘the 
“dean of American civil liberties law- 
vers,” is exec. vice pres. of the National 
Lawyers Guild. Reservations may ‘be se- 
cured from the Guild office, 154 Nassau 
St., New York, N.Y.; BArciay 17-0385. 








tions in an Atlanta hearing last July. 
In a statement to the court before sen- 
tencing on Jan. 23, Frank Wilkinson, 
secy. of the L.A. Committee for Amer- 
ican Freedoms, explained his action in 
terms of ‘‘the damage that is done to lives 
and reputations—and to our country.” 

Carl Braden, Southern Conf. Educa- 
tional Fund fieid secy., declared: “The 
First Amendment guarantees our right 
to privacy; to say, think and write what 
we please; to belong to organizations of 
our own choosing, and to complain to the 
government when we don’t agree with 
what it is doing. 

“T do not believe we will ever bring 
about full civil rights in the South until 
these fundamental liberties are com- 
pletely restored and exercised. I am will- 
ing to risk my freedom, and even my life 
if necessary, te regain our basic’ liber- 
ties and to esta lish equal rights for all.” 
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slides will be shown. 


National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
114 E. 32 ST., N.Y¥.C. 16 MU 3-2080 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF {NSURANCE: 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, ete Phone: GR 5-3826 

799 Broadway—N.¥Y.C. 38, (11 St.) 


a. .. Sat., Eve., March 7 _ Rainbow Clubhouse 

BOROUGH 8 p.m.—Adm. $1. (Tax incl.) 150 W. 85 St. E. of B’way 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent were honored guests on a recent visit to 

; Julius & the Soviet Union. It was expected that Mr. Mandel Terman 

* Florence \ of Chicago would share in this meeting. He has been com- 
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Already endorsed by unanimous critical acclaim in 
New Haven, Philadelphia and Chicago!) 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. \~ 
M Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 











“A Raisin In The Sun’ is a remarkable play, acted to 
the hilt of its warm heart, its proud backbone and its 
quicksilver funnybone by a gifted cast.” CLAUDIA CAS- 
SIDY, Chicago Tribune 

“The best play in a decade about Negro life. A human 
drama written with love and honesty.” ERNIE SCHIER, 
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Philadelphia Bulletin Moving to California? for free estimate call CHICAGO 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBER pire . 
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plus personal interest 
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“*A Raisin In The Sun’ will make you want to both cry 
CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


and laugh a little for yourself and the human race.” 
Hartford Times 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS BLACKHEAD 
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6221 Wilshire Bivd. AM! FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
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Coed - Ages 11-17 + Integrated , 
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in the sun 
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Street Floor 

LOS ANGELES WEbster 56-1107 

Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 


*For Theater Party Information Call Your Agent, or Miss LOU BLUMBERG 


Virginia Burkhart, Schubert Office, Cl 6-9500 








‘Hey, Max, are you a RESORTS 


FIEND? 


“JT suppose you enjoyed hav- 
ing half of New York on your 
waiting list for Washington’s 
Birthday Weekend. 





MOUNTAIN RANCH-CAMP — 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Round Top, N.¥. Ph: Cairo 9-2554 
N.Y.C. PR 8-0250 















CAMP SHOMRIA—$225 6 Wks. 
Liberty, N.¥Y.@Coed 9-17 @ Non-profit 
Also in Michigan and Los Angeles 
Progressive Israel and Kibbutz spirit. 
Non-religious Scouting, swimming, 
sport, riding, music, discussions, 
folk-dancing, crafts. Exp’d Staff. 

HASHOMER HATZAIR 


Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N.J. 


JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern. Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classical record 
collection. Library. Ent’mt. Shuffle- 
board. Jewish-Amer. cuisine, Lake- 
wood 6-1222. 





“Please put my name down 





NOW for the Easter recess. (12 4th Av., N.Y. 3 GR 3-2420 


A new play by LORRAINE HANSBERRY 





Patronize Guardian Advertisers 








CLAUDIA RUBY “And stop grinning!” 
McNEIL DEE If Easter comes, can Pass- REGISTER NOW AT 


LOUIS GOSSETT DIANA SANDS 
JOHN FIEDLER IVAN DIXON 
Directed by LLOYD RICHARDS 

Designed and Lighted by RALPH ALSWANG 
Costumes by VIRGINIA VOLLAND 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
243 W. 47th St.,N.Y.C. 


over (April 22-30) be far 
behind? Remember: an ear- 
ly reservation hurt 
anyone, 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y.— (SYLVAN LAKE) 
Girls G Boys, Ages 6 to 16— 2, 4, 6, 8-week Periods Available 


Moderate Rates. Full program of land and water sports. 
Arts, Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. 


A children’s camp combining progressive Jewish culture with interracial living. 


N.Y. OFFICE: 1 UNION SQ. W., N.Y.C. AL 5-6283 
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CHICAGO 


Soviet mezzo-soprano ZARA DOLOUK- 
HANOVA, in Orchestra Hall, Sun., Mar. 
15, 3:30 p.m. Tickets from Chi. Coun. 
of Amer. Sov Friendship. 10% discount 
to Council members. AN 3-1877. Order 
deadline Mar. 6 








“CUBA—AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT” 
Direct from Cuba, CARLETON BEALS, 
America’s foremost authority on Latin 
America, will give behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of Cuban Revolution & where it 
is heading. Questions & Discussion. Fri., 
March 6. Roosevelt Univ., 430 S. Michi~ 
gan, Rm. 420. Auspices: American Forum 
for Socialist Education. 


LOS ANGELES 


DINNER - MEETING 
Celebrating the Publication of 
“Notebook of an Agitator,” . 
by JAMES P. CANNON, 
Natl. Chairman, Socialist Workers Party. 
The author and others will present 
readings and a program dramatizing 
“FIFTY YEARS AS A SOCIALIST AGI- 
TATOR.” Master of Ceremonies: William 
F. Warde. Entertainment, Fine Food, 
Refreshments. Donation $2.00. 
Sat., March 14, 7 p.m. Forum Hall, 
1702 E. 4 St. Phone AN 9-4935 or WE 
5-9238 for reservations. 











METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
INSTALLATION MEETING 
Fri. March 6 * 8:30 p.m, 
ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Av. 





Lectures This Week With Single Ad- 
missions 
Tues., March 3, 8:30 p.m. 
“World Impact of Soviet 21st Congress” 
LEON JOSEPHSON 
. . os . . * 
Fri., March 6, 8:30 p.m. 

“Mark Twain: Social Critic’ 
DR. PHILIP S. FONER 
*“Marxism and Science” 

JOSEPH NAHEM 
Admission‘ $i each lecture 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
80 E. 11 St. (Broadway) 





‘ 
MILITANT LABOR FORUM 
DEBATE! 
“Socialist Electoral Policy’’—2 views 
Murry Weiss, Staff Writer, The Militant 
David McReynolds, ‘58 Socialist Cong. 
candidate 
Fri., Feb. 27, 8:30 p.m., 116 Univ. Place 
Contrib. 50c. 
. * . . . s 
William Reuben 
Author: “Honorable Mr. Nixon” will 
speak on “The Facts on The FBI Atom 
Spy Hoax’, Fri., March 6, 8:30 p.m, 
116 Univ. Pl. Cont. 50c. 





SUNDAY, MARCH 1. Lecture by Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker, 8:30 p.m. Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Av. Topic: Dr. Zhivago or The 2ist 
Congress. 





Unitarian Public Forum 
29 8 Street 
Fri., March 6, 8 p.m. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
State Senator from Texas 
“FREEDOM AT THE CROSSROADS” 
Adm. $1 Question Period 





MINNEAPOLIS 





DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
educator, author, lecturer, speaks on 
OUTLOOK FOR UNITED SOCIALIST 

POLITICAL ACTION 
Sun., March 15, 8 p.m., Andrews Hotel, 
Rm. M-3. Joint Auspices Guardian As- 
sociates & Twin City Labor Forum. 





NEW YORK 


Everybody loves a SAT. NIGHT SOCIAL 
Entertainment, dancing, refreshments. 
Set., Feb. 28, 9 p.m., 116 University Pl. 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. Cont. 50c. 


RESORTS 





HILLBERG FARM 
Kerhonkson, Ulster County, N.Y. via 
Thruway. Reserve now for Easter holi- 
days. Telephone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





HIGLEY HILL CAMP in Vermont's 
Green Mountains. All camping activities 
plus farming & work program. A joyous 
vacation for your children in informal, 
intimate atmosphere. Interracial. Boys, 
girls, ages 7-14. Write for brochure, 
Karl Rodman, 321 W. 88 St., New York 
24, N.Y. 








HELP WANTED 


CCUNSELORS: Men, women, age 20 up. 
Experienced teachers preferred. Group 
heads, general, nature, pioneering, shop, 
waterfront, nurse, dance. Children 4-12, 
Dutchess County, N.Y. Box 10, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





DAY CAMP COUNSELORS, resort ho- 
tel. Experienced, 18 years or over. Write 
complete details, Box 3, c/o Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 














NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
QIURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 88 











N.Y. Provisional Organizing Committee 

for Reconstitution of a Marxist-Leninist 

Communist Party celebrates 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 

Sunday, March 8 — Two Programs 
for children and adults 
CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX 

20 E. 7 St., west of 2nd Av. 2-5 p.m. 


“ CLASSIFIED 











“LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
& SOCIETY” 
DIALOGUES 
between 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN, literary critic 
and 
DR. HARRY SLOCHOWER, psychoanal- 
yst—with audience participation 
Alternate Friday Evenings, 8:30 p.m, 
March 6—Shakespeare: “HAMLET” 
March 20—Melville: “MOBY DICK” 
April 3—Tolstoy: “ANNA KARENINA” 
April 17— : “THE TRIAL” 
Single admission—$1.25 
MASTER INSTITUTE, 310 Riverside Dr. 
(103 St.) UN 4-1700. 






| 





Sean O'Casey's “JUNO” with 
SHIRLEY BOOTH & MELVIN DOUGLAS 
Music by MARC BLITZSTEIN 
Guardian Night, WED., MARCH 4 
Cali ORegon 3-3800. 
Announcing the Opening of Our 
38-WEEK SHORT-TERM COURSES 

j, March 16 thru April 2 
[18 p.m. or 8:30-10 p.m. 
Courses include: “The Chinese Com- 
munes,” “The New Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan,” “Latin America in Upheaval,” 
and 11 others in history, current af- 
fairs, science, music and Marxist theo- 
Ty. Instructors include: Herbert Ap- 
theker, Sidney Finkelstein, William L. 
Patterson, Arnold Johnson, Myer Weise, 
and others. 
$2.50 for full course; $1 singles. 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
80 E. 11 (Bway) Rm. 227 GR 3-6810 











COME AND PARTICIPATE 
Negro History Week Celebration 
Sun., March 8, 2 p.m. 

Panel Discussions: 

“FROM AFRICA TO ALABAMA” 
JAMES HICKS, Executive Editor, 
“The New York Amsterdam News’’ 
MRS. JEAN BLACKWELL HUDSON 
Curator, Schomburg Collection 
PAUL OLUTORA ROTIBI, from Nigeria 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, Urban League 
Also: Book & Art Exhibit 
Holy Trinity Church Gymnasium 
157 Montague St., nr. Boro Hall, Bklyn 
ADMISSION FREE! 





THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
of the N.Y. Intercultural Society 
presents 
MR. ANGUS CAMERON 
distinguished editor & publisher of Lib- 
erty Book Club, speaking on “REAL- 
ISM IN CONTEMPORARY  LITERA- 
TURE.” followed by questions and dis- 
cussion. ; 
SAT., FEB. 28, 8 P.M. 
342 Lafayette Av., Apt. 2-D (Bklyn). 
Sherry Social. — Cont. $1. 


GENERAL 





8 EXPOSURE FILM—40c 
12 EXPOSURE FILM—65c. 
FREE ROLL of 127 or 120 only with each 
film sent m for processing. Limiteds of- 
fer for 1 month after ad appears. 
PAL FILM SERVICE 
Bivd. P.O. Box 123 G 
New York 59, N.Y. 





1,00 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
qaest. W. L Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 








ONE TEOUSAND LOTS in S. Columbus, 
New Mexico. $15 each or 2 for $25. Port- 
of-Entry, no race or color restrictions 
Write: Thomas A. Hulsey, Box 756, Del 
Rio, Texas. 





CHICAGO 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

Albert Bofman 
641 W. 63 St. Phone: HUdson 17-2444 








SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO & TV SERVICE & SALES 
Home Calis $4.00 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27 Av. LO 6-4667 
Special discount to Guardian readers. 








WORKING WOMAN would like share 
her home with same or retired worker. 
Iceal climate, 1 hr. ride from cultural 
San Francisco. Mrs. M. Fishman, 10315 
Wunderlich Dr., Cupertino, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1 8 EAST REPORTER, Maud Russell, 
Fublisher. Now in its 7th year. Making 
available significant facts, analysis and 
documents from the Far East. Subscrip- 
tion $1.50. Send for publication list, 
P.O. Box 1536, New York 17, N.Y. 











SPECIAL CENTENNIAL 
SHOLEM ALEICHEM ISSUE 
Jewish Currents, March number includes 
story translated into English first time 
Single copies, 35c: subscription, 4 issues 
$1; $3 per yr. USA, $3.50 elsewhere. 
JEWISH CURRENTS, Dept. G, 
38. 1T &t., AEC Ss 








INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 
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IN YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


$10 per 
Our Specialty .. . from om 


We Welcome Your Visit or Call. 
Write for our Folder N. 


Economy Trips 


<“AFTON TOURS 


1776 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19 


Include the 





Sea fe 


Cli 7-1774 








WE NEED SPACE!! 
for our expanding tropical plant & gift 
department. Take advantage & buy be- 
low dealers prices—all floor samples 
IV, radios, phonos, refrigerators, etc. 
STANDARD BRAND Distributors, — 143 
4th Av. GR 3-7819. 1-hour free parking. 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique, Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 

Distinctive gifts for all occasions 

at up to 50% discounts 

28, Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Easter Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores, Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W Kingsbridge Rd.. Bronx 63. N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 





Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET . 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel! it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You wil) also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments Come in 
and be convinced 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS-—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
URAPES DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS, 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 





FUND RAISING? ‘ 
We specialize in small-quantity produc- 
tion of custom made phonograph rec- 
ords. Complete service from making 
original Hi-Fidelity tape recording at 
pertormance, to finished unbreakable 
records. Also—COMPLETE MAIL OR- 
DER SERVICE. Records made from 
your tapes — any quantity, any speed. 
Spec. discount to Guardian’ readers, 
Write or phone for full details, prices, 

ARTONE CUSTOM RECORDS, INC. 

324 Brentwood Rd., Bayshore, L.I., N.Y. 

BAyshore 17-2865. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah, anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
serviced anywhere in the metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 





EXPERT PAPERHANGER 
on “GLENDURA’’—in fact on all 
kinds of wallpaper 
Reasonable o Everywhere 
DEwey 6-3768 





DANNY’S CARPET SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED — RELIABLE 
Wall-to-Wall Carpet Installation 
Cleaning & Repairing 
LUdlow 8-6276 





Bo BARTH, SALES PROMOTION manager of Pepsi Cola Intl., 
just back from Africa says of the people there: “They are 
amusement starved—those people just can’t pick up and go to ‘My 
Fair Lady’.” . .. The Canadian Prairie Farmer thinks “the Eskimo 
is perhaps the strongest communist the world has ever seen.” The 
paper adds: “It is second nature to the Eskimo to flock into settle- 
ments where friends have food and shelter, thereby posing an un- 
employment problem that could have serious moral complications.” 
... The Campus Theater in Denton, Texas, is a jimcrow movie house. 
But last month it held a special screening for Negroes of the film, 
Albert Schweitzer. Theater manager J. P. Harrison said: “This will 
be the first time the colored people have ever been given the oppor- 
tunity to see inside the beautiful theater, and I think, in fact, I 
know, that after they have seen this remarkable film they .. . will 
have a newer and finer conception of what it means to be a citizen 


of these United States.” 


AMERICAN TOURIST TRAVEL in the Soviet Union is expected to 
break all records this summer. Afton Tours, 1776 Broadway, New 


York 19, official In- 
tourist reresentative, .is 
sponsoring a variety of 
trips. It says that gas 
stations and_ service 
centers will be open 
throughout the U.S.S.R. 
this summer and a 15- 
day auto tour can be 
arranged for only $168.75 
a person ... The Na- 
tional Council of Amer- 
ican - Soviet Friendship 
is sponsoring three 
tours. One, beginning 
April 12 for 29 days, 
covers 21 days in five ci- 
ties in the Soviet Un- 
ion with stop-overs in 
Vienna, 
Paris. A similar tour 
will leave in July. A 
special tour for trade 
unionists lasting 22 
days will leave on April 


Helsinki and CERRY 





WALL STREE? JOURNAL 


Wall Street Journal 


“Oh, we have our own special type of 
incentive plan, Mr. Fenton—we fire at 


the drop of a hat!” 


19... The U.S.S.R. Psychiatry Institute reports that the sexual 
functions of a 21-year-old dog were restored by a 90-day sleep cure. 


THERE WERE SOME RED-FACED poulce in Los Angeles last 
month. Someone stole a prowl car from the parking lot outside a 


police station . 


.. . British movie distributors refused to handle an 
American film, My World Dies 


Screaming, because the words 


“death” and “blood” are flashed on the screen throughout the 
movie. It is about a girl who sees her family wiped out by an ax- 
wielding maniac. . . . Postmaster Gen. Summerfield says: “If Con- . 
gress provides us with sufficient funds, you may be assured that 
mail-carrying rocket missiles will be painted with the traditional 
colors—red, white and blue”... The Washington State House of 
Representatives passed a bill cutting off payments to anyone who 
cashes a relief check in a tavern or cocktail lounge. 


EDWARD STEICHEN is taking his “Family of Man” photo exhibit 
to Moscow this summer as part of the American fair in Sokolniki 
Park. In exchange the Russians will open an exhibit in New York 
City’s Coliseum in July. Steichen’s exhibit was first presented at 
New York City’s Museum of Modern Art and later toured the U.S. 
and 28 countries throughout the world. Its artistic quality and con- 
tribution to world understanding were acclaimed everywhere. In 
India, the Bombay Chronicle said it was “the greatest single thing 
the U.S. has done for India.” For the Moscow showing, Steichen is 
adding a dedication to Abraham Lincoln. Carl Sandburg, poet and 
Lincoln biographer, will accampany Steichen. Sandburg, who en- 
joys playing the guitar and singing folk songs, says: “I think I'll go 


off and take some balalaika lessons.” 


—Robert E. Light 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 
RELILABLE CARPENTER-MASON 
Remodels old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding -door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable. 

NJ 8-0191 afte. 6 p.m. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 
Phone: INgersoll 9-6827. 





MOVING AND STORAGE. 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experierce 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





ACE EXPRESS iformerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour per man. 

SU 17-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sel! new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431 





BUDGET MOVERS w STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Local and long 
distance. 24 hours, 7 days. 

%HE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 





RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 

rating. Inexpensive, insured, profes- 

sional. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 
Any time, any place. 

KED WAGON SP 7-2555 PSC 1768 


RESTAURANTS 








TREAT COFFEESHOP-RESTAURANT 

7152 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale's) 
Buffet catering at home, office, show 
room or meeting rooms. Hors d'oeuvres, 
Meat, Cheese & Sandwich Trays—gour- 
met specialties. Delivered in greater 
metropolitan area. Phone: EL 5-8048. 





ROOM FOR RENT 








——= 


fi EASANT, PRIVATE, Col. Univ. area. 
Marked rent reduction exchange for 
undemanding-baby sitting 2 week nights. 
Box 22, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., 
New York 9. N.Y. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING 
SOVIET ARTISTS 


NOW ON TOUR IN AMERICA are two outstanding Soviet 
artists—Zara Doloukhanova, mezzo-soprano, and Igor Bez- 
rodny, violinist. “Not in 30 years have I heard a voice so in- 
expressively lovely,” declared Evan Senior, editor of Music and 
Musicians, on the occasion of Miss Doloukhanova’s recital in 
London in 1954. “She is a singer of the type we hear almost 
once in a lifetime.” Igor Bezrodny, 28, also making ‘his first 
American tour, has been widely praised throughout Europe 
and is the winner of the Prague, Kubelik and Bach contests. 


TWO OUTSTANDING ALBUMS, beautifully recorded by Moni- 
tor, are available for Guardian music lovers at a substantial 
saving for concerts in your own living room. Both artists in- 
clude both classic and contemporary compositions. Both rec- 
ords are 12” L.P.’s 


Each Album $3.75—Boih for $7. 


Please order by number 


MC 2029 DOLOUKHANOVA SINGS VERDI, ARUTYUNIAN & BEE- 
THOVEN, with piano, violin and cello accompaniment, and the State 
Radio Orchestra. Side One: Aria of Eboli from ‘Don Carlos,” Lullaby 
from “Cantata of The Motherland,’’ and four recently discovered 
arrangements by Beeethoven of Russian folk songs recorded for the 
first time. Side Two: Two Greek folk songs (sung in Greek) ; All 
For You by Khodoyan (in Armenian), three songs by Medtner (in 
Russian), | Mount My Horse by Peiko, three songs by Makarova, 


MC 2028 BEZRODNY PLAYS GERSHWIN. Side One: Three Preludes, 
by George Gershwin; Nigun by Bloch; Danza Braziliana, Triggs; 
Gypsy Caprice, Kreisler; Jota, by Fuchs. Side Two: En Bateau, De- 
bussy; Romance, Gliere; Berceuse, Respighi; Theme & Processional 
(from Peter and the Wolf) by Prokofieff; Farewell, Edgar; Song of 
The Black Swan, Villa-Lobos; Jeunes Filles au Jardin, by Mompou. 
All with Abram Makarov at the piano. 


a8 / 
REMEMBER... 

Vitamins are governed by Federal government standards. 

All vitamins marked “USP” are the same. ; 

Some are priced higher than others because some businessmen 
are greedier than. others. 

We ain’t greedy. Y 

Compare Guardian Vitamins with the ones you are now taking 
for formula and price and you will discover than you can... 


SAVE $ WITH GUARDIAN VITAMINS 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Deseription of Item Amount 


























(N.Y.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 


No COD's 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


NEWSPAPER 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 


SERVICE SPECTATOR-4 


THEODORE BIKEL (23 


SINYES SONOS OF ae 


ISRAEL f 


Folk-Singing 
Sensation... 


THEODORE 
BIKEL 


You saw him on the screen in 
The African Queen and recently 
as the Southern sheriff in The 
Defiant Ones. You’ve heard him 
over the radio, on his own show, 
and both seen and heard him on 
many TV shows in his incredible 
repertoire of folk songs from all 
nations. And now, in superb re- 
cordings from Elektra Records, 
you can take your choice of five 
charming albums. An exciting 
personality, with a captivating 
style, singing many songs never 
recorded kefore, plus those that 
are your favorites. 


Each 12” LP ....$3.95 
Two for ...$ 7.50 
Three for ..$10.50 


Please order by number 
FRL-150—Songs of a RUSSIAN GYPSY 
with guitar and orchestral accompani- 
ment under the direction of Fred Hel- 
lerman. Violin, accordion, guitar and 
percussion accompaniment—Beryuzoviye 
Kalvechke; Yekhali Tsigane: Dve Gitari; 
Kagda Ya Pyann; Svyetit Myesats: Kak 
Stranno; Nichevo; Chto Mnye Gorye; 
Dyen I Noch; Metyelitsa: Snilsya Mnye 
Sad; Karobushka; Karabli; Sudarinya. 


EKL-141—JEWISH FOLK SONGS 

with guitar and orchestral accompani- 
ment under the directiqn of Fred Hel- 
lerman. Mr. Bikel’s sensitive interpreta- 
tion of these Yiddish folk songs has 
been widely acclaimed--Der Rebe Eli- 
melech; Di Yontevdike Tevg: Sha Shtil; 
Di Ban; Kum Aher Du Filozof; Di Mez- 
inke; A Sudenyu; Achtsik Er Un Zihet- 
six Zi, Di Mame Iz Gegangen; Marga- 
ritkelech; Mu Asapru; Lomir Zich Iber- 
beten; Homentashn; A Chazn Oyf Sha- 
bes: Reyzl; Tumbalalayka. 


EKL-122 FOLK SONGS OF ISRAEL 
Mr. Bikel migrated to Israel (then Pal- 
estine) in 1938 and spent four years in 
a kibbutz. While in Israel, he learned 
most of the songs featured on this 
record. In addition to Mr. Bikel’s guitar 
accompaniment, Michael Kagan plays a 
traditional clay drum—Arava, Arava; 
Oozy Vezimrat Yah; Orcha Bamidbar; 
Sookah Bakerem; Dodi Li; Mi Barechev; 
Ada; Hechalil; Ptsach Bazemer; Karev 
Yom; Shech Abrek; Sissoo Vessimchoo; 
El Ginat Egoz; Shomer Mah Milel; 
Hana’ava Babanot; Ana Pana’ Dodech; 
Shim’oo Shim’oo; Lyla, Lyla. 


EKL-109 A YOUNG MAN AND A MAID 
‘ - Love Songs of Many Lands 
Cynthia Gooding joins Theodore Bikel 
in a program of international love songs. 
The aura of excitement and vitality 
they generate is as pleasing as love it- 
self—Where Does It Lead; Coplas; Parle 
Moi; Ro’e Vero’a; Greensleeves; Hej 
Pada Pada; Ma Belle; Well Met, Pretty 
Maid; Laredo; Sur La Route; A Meidl 
In Di Yoren; As I Roved Out; Mi Jaca- 
lito; Katherine Jaffrey; La Ballade du 
Chercheur d’Or; Western Wind; Pros- 
chay 


EKL-105 AN ACTOR'S HOLIDAY 
Theodore Bikel sings twenty-two songs 
from France, Italy, Russia, Spain, Ire- 
land, Zulu-Land and England as he cul- 
tivates the six-stringed key to interna- 
tional folklore—Khag Laro’e: Rue: Av 
Te Tsi Te; Vi Zenen Mayne Yinge 
Yoren; Mangwani Mpulele; Wheel of 
Fortune; Le Mineur; Be’er Bassadeh: Los 
Cuatro Muleros; Vira; Na Konye Voro- 
nom; A La Claire Fontaine; Welcum To 
Scotland; Ma Guitare et Mol; Scalina- 
tella; Blow The Candles Out; Kto Yevo 
Znayet; Snyezhnaya Kolibellnaya; Per- 
rine Etait Servante; Khof Shakett; 
Stenka Razin; Folklore Limited. 


Quartet in Moscow 


MOSCOW 

Y AN UNUSUAL COINCIDENCE, the Soviet Union for weeks 

past has been host to America’s two most distinguished Negroes 
and two of her most distinguished citizens in general: Dr. W.EB. 
DuBois and Paul Robeson. Dr. DuBois and his wife Shirley Graham 
arrived here on Oct. 9 to take part in the Asian-African Writers 
Congres at Tashkent. Paul and Eslanda-Robeson arrived just in 
time to spend the New Year here. 

Dr. DuBois and Shirley Graham have now gone on to China. 
Robeson has just left a hospital after a severe bronchial illness and 
is convalescing in a beautiful sanitarium outside Moscow. Eslanda 
is responding well to what will be a fairly prolonged X-ray treat- 
ment for a renewal of an old complaint. Paul, I understand, is in 
fine shape again, but the doctors insist he spend the few weeks until 
Eslanda’s treatment is completed resting and building himself up. 

Dr. DuBois has charmed everyone here by his vitality, his pene- 
trating observations of the world scene, and by his quiet, ripe wit. 


S TO HIS IMPRESSIONS: “The great thing for me,” he said, 

after letting Shirley Graham give her vivid impressions of the 
museums and galleries of Moscow and Leningrad, “is that I have 
been taking my usual walk every day in the streets. I have been 
watching the people. I have watched them since 1926. The growth 
is extraordinary. They now have a sense of security, a lack of fear, 
a calm and confidence. It is most impressive the way ordinary peo- 


PRIME MINISTER KHRUSHCHEV MEETS OUR DOCTOR 


ple feel that this is their own country and it is they who really own 
it. There is an absence of hooliganism. Crowds push, it is true, but 
nothing like in the impossible manner they do in the U.S. There is 
some roughness, but it is the roughness of peasants with the same 
kindness and fundamental courtesy. 

“In the behavior of these people I meet in the streets, there is 
nothing I can take exception to. And,” he added with a rich smile, 
“these are things to which I am specially sensitive.” 

He went on to give some general impressions gathered in driving 
through the villages to the sanitarium where he rested up for sev- 
eral weeks and on his travels to Moscow, Tashkent and Leningrad. 
“People are all well and warmly dressed,” he said. “It may not be 
the latest Paris cut but it is adequate. I have seen no one ill-clad.” 

And Shirley Graham added that she had seen more beautiful 
furs on women—and men—in Moscow, than one could see on Fifth 
Avenue. “As for the children,” they both agreed, “they’re on top of 
the world. They’re all wrapped up in fur coats like lttle bears.” 

When Dr. DuBois was at the sanitarium, he said that as he in- 
sisted on going for a walk every day, he was provided with a fur coat 
“a foot thick” and “the women there would never let me set a foot 
outside unless I was completely wrapped up.” Anyway, both he and 
Shirley Graham survived the worst of the Moscow winter without 
going down with a specially virulent variety of Asian flu which seems 
to have laid most of Moscow low. 


R. DuBOIS KEPT COMING BACK to the confidence he felt 

everywhere, the mature demeanor of the people, the way in 
which they felt they really owned the place. He recalled taking a 
cab in 1926 with a driver who, a short time before, had been a peas- 
ant. On the outskirts of Moscow they saw a tractor. The driver point- 
ed to it contemptuously. “See that thing! They think they're going to 
make us use things like that.” The Doctor remarked: “If I ran into 
him today, I’m sure he’d be asking what I thought of the cosmic 
rocket.” 

The highlight of the trip was, of course, his two-hour meeting 
with Khrushchev. “It was so informal and friendly,” said Dr. Du- 
Bois. ‘““We just sat on opposite sides of a table and talked together. 
We talked about peace and ways to develop closer and friendlier 
relations with the United States. I had the impression he wants 
both, very much. 

“I talked about Africa. Africans are just beginning to think of 
themselves as Africans and it must be encouraged. I thought the 
best way the Soviet Union could help would be to study African his- 
tory, African culture, African environment, and make the results 
of their studies available to the African peopie. I felt that Khrush- 
chev also felt this was a good idea, right in line with Soviet policy 
of helping underdeveloped countries get on their feet in every way.” 

One thing certain is that Dr. DuBois and Shirley Graham left 
for China with a feeling that socialism is working fairly well here 
and that all that is needed to make it work still better is a continuing 
thaw in East-West relations. 


—Wilfred Burchett 





